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The co n c ep t of career education should no| be confused jMuth ¥ocational education, community education, 
\. Kfdonf leamint, or community-based education. The intcvit of career education is to elimtn^e the |ftifidal, 
unnecessary, and unpfoductive separation of formal education ar>d itork Career edkicatian incfudes such func* 
^^ons as cooper at ive education, experiential learnings career resource centen, career counseling, career explora* 

■ 6on and fuidance through interaction v^h himians and cbmputers, placement services, ar>d career planning 

.^Cmct education requires the involvement of business, labor, industry, and education in both planning and 
«npiementatf6n ' It is a collaborative effort that recognizes the wholertess of people, the desirability of purpose-' 

^"^fuliy combining formal educatipn and work, and the importance, necessity, and interdependenCy of both. 

t ... 

" One of the^cleafe^, most comprehensive, ar>d succint descriptions of career edJfeation is ''A Primer for Careec , 
Education,'' written by Dr Kenneth Hoyt. director. Office of Car^ Education, U S Office of Education Dr 
Hoyt has given AACIC permission to reprint the paper as part of this publication 

^ This sourcd^ook of career educatio^unctions performed by community colleges is based on a national syp^ey 
conducted by AACJC early this year Community, junior, ^nd technicafxolleges were invited to complete and 
return the survey form if they thought they had an exemplary career education program (A copy of thefinstru- 
ment and instructions sent to the 1,233 colleges list^ in the 1977 AACJC Community, luniof, and Technical 
College Dkectory is included as an Appendix ) More than otne fAundred institutions returned the survey > 

^Unfortunatdy, several community colleges with excellent car^ Mucation prograrxis, which we have sub^ 
quentiy learned about, did not retum the surveys. Therefore, this catalog is by no means complete^ It is, never^ 
theiess, a resource that can assist peopleinterested in learning more about career educ^iorh especially thost; 
eager to improve career education functions at community colleges ' ' 

■ f * . / 

, We have rdfed on^he colleges for accuracy of information Where data seemed questionable or in error, stafi 
. has attempted to make clariftcations 

. ' ' r <• ■ 

i^Community Colleges with exemplary career education programs, but not listed in this x)urcebook/are^ged to 

submit information about their programs to AACJC this fall (1978) A revised and more complete listing wiU be 

prepared and distributed in the spring of 1979 When submitnng information, please provide tjhe basic data 

requested by the survey form m the Appendix ^. 

- . ^ ^ * ^ . 

Richard E Wilson 

Vice President for Programs ^» • 

• American Association of Community^ 
ar>d Junior Colleges 



^fipraciatkm is npressed to die collepe persorad who compleied and recumcd Ae lengthy suivey forms. 
Communtty colleges are unceasing asked, in some cases required, to complete surveys on an unending 
multitude of topics Therefore, a request to'complete anort)er surveys is always made wWi some reluctance. But 
if people are to ber)#t from the e^cperierKes of others, the survey is still one of the best meam to share and 
a^oid "reinventing the wheel " ^ 

Thanks Is also expressed to Sylvia Forsythe for editing the responses and preparing the final manus4ript, to 
<Iheryl Cassidy for obtaining much of the basic data and preparing parts of the noanuschpt, and to Fran Schmer- 
beck at Policy Studies in Education for collectir\g and screening the returned survey fc 
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The. American fysteiii xrf public and private education 
if&llMr^a maior ^ce in aeattng societal change 
The rate oT^pcietal .ch^niej^reated. in part through 
the efforts ct American education, has been greater 
than the rate <A dhm^t takA^nlacewithin the educ#» 
tibft sysnm itself. As a rpsuh. Ameri^te education has 
been suitected tcfrmich criticism in the last 20 years 
Much of this criticism has been directed.toward a per- 
ceivcd failure of Vlhication to help students teaving 
the s\(Stfem understarni and capiulize on the changing 
lelatidnships betw een education ar)d wori. Some con- 
cern^ with this prob l ermliaye suggested creation of 
an ahctnative system' of education as a solution In 
view o< the proven Icing l^istort <rf success^joyed by 
the American system of Mucation, this would seera to 
repres^t a tragic mistake Instead, it would be much 
better to refocus our current educational system in 
ways that reflect changes in society 



Changing fducafion/Wofic Rel3tion$hips 

Two words— "education" ar>d "work " — have played 
significant roles in making and keepinf^ America a 
great nation 'Both ¥vords have come in fey much criti- 
cise from many segn^ent^ of society in recent years, It 
is essential that both words— "education " and "work" 
— regain their foimier places as needed and valued 
parts of American society One reason why these two 
words have corUe in for criticism is that relationships 
-between education and work have chanfM, but edu- 
catiioh has failed to chang<[ in ways that properly re- 
flect these changing/e^lationships The career educa- 
tion ffion plays botlva sqpportive and a participatory 
role in bringing aboUt'changes in American education 
that reflect these changmg patterns of education/ 
work rdationshipr The most basic of.these are identi- 
fied below 



Si^pportf ve Changeit 

FROM an assumption that says a general education 
alorte is the best preparation for work TO an assump- 
tion that says both general education and a set of spe- 
cific marketable vocational skills are increasingly 
necessary for entry intc^the world of paid employ- 
n>ent More and more often, |ho^ school leaven who 
tell an employer they can do "anything " are perceived 
as being equipped to make few immediate contribu- 
tions to empk>yer productivity Thus, career educa- 
tion advocates support an increased societal emphasis 
on vocational education at the secondary school 
level, on techhical/occupatK)r>al education at the 
postsecondary, sub-baccalaureate degree level, on 
profcfMortal specializ^tioo a^ the college and untver- « 
sity levels, arul bn various forms of specific vocational 
skill training offered by business, labor, and Widustry 
outside the format eduction system On the other 
hand, no claim is made that such emphases are career 
O jcation v,^^ 
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FROM an assumption that iays youth is that p erlo^ g f 
life in which one prepares for work TO an assumption 
that says nK>st individuals will find it increasingly 
necessary to combine education and work during 
large portions of their aduh lives. American educatkxi 
cannot be said to have, adequately met the goal 'qf 
education as preparation for' work if its efforts are 
limited to preparing school leavers only tojnake the 
transition from school to work. In^^ddition, persons 
must be prepared to make ttie transition from work to* 
school arn), even more important, to'cornbine school 
with work during various portions of their adult lives. 
Thus, career education advdtetes support the general 
concept pf lifelong learning. When the question is 
asked "lifelong learning for what?"' career education 
claims to represent or>e kirnlM answer to that qitfs* 
tion Thus, career education is correctly viewed as 
part of lifelong learning, but not at all syrK>nynKMJS 
with the term "lifelong learning." Career education is 
supportive of the lifek)r^[ learning concept 

Participatory (Changes | 

FROM an assumption that says American education 
has attair>ed the goal df education as preparation for 
. work when it has prepared school leavers to ehter the 
worki of paid employment TO an assumption thai 
says .the goal of education as preparation for. 
must include an emphasis on preparing school leavers 
to change with change in the world of paid employ- 
ment. The greatest certainty facing todia/s yqiith is 
th^ certainty of 'uncertainty— the certainty of rapid 
change. In addition to preparing youth to enter the 
woHd of paid ernploymeot/education must accept an 
additional responsibihty of preparing youth to change 
with changes in the occopational society in ways that 
are most beneficial to individual. Even occupa- 
tions that retain their same titles are changing, and* 
will continue to change in the specific nature of duties 
and skills associated with such occupations. The indi- 
vidual must be prepamMo change at least as rapidly 
as change comes wttMi the occupational society 
Whether or not occupations choose to change p#opie, 
people wtll certainly choose to change their occupa- 
tions Thus, In addition to specific vocational skills, 
school leavers must be equipped with career decision- 
makings skills, job^seeking skiAf, job-getting skills, and 
job-holding skills A significant part of the career edu- 
cation effort concems itself witfi nifking sure that all 
school leaven are equipped wi^H Aich skills In addi- 
tion, American education must increase its efforts, 
and its ef fecti«rer>ess, in equipping Ibhool leavers with 
both the basic academic skills ar>d with basic good 
work habits that will be essential no matter what 
occupations they may changa li^ ^during their adult 
lives Career education to make direct contri- ^ 
butions to equipping students with these skills also ^ 

FROM an assumptipn that says the best way to pre- 
pare youth for the worU of paid empteyment is to 



loA tk&m lip in a Khoolwttt and fcaap thamnwrjy 
from tiMt «Mirid TO an awu mption thai says both the 

• wofU ol schoolbis and tha worfd of fMid ampioyiMni 
nnol baooRia pait of Iha midenl's Ml worid. Amerh 
can aducat^ has navar bam able to effectively 
Anutea the woHd of paid amployment within the 
i c ii ooi anO| ai womfS aicmsHMy compm 

. ocoopeifoMi s o c i ety ^ it is bacomins mofa and mofe 
obviMS that thb cannot be dona. Tha world of 
schoolint wd tKe' world* of paid employmen t have 
baen two scpaiafte worlds for far too bna. We must 

. caase ^onderirig why youth hav^ 40KtultY makina 
the transitkxWrom one of these woridn to the other, 
and expose them instead to both. worlds Students 
must be fivan an dppprtunitytD become.aware of arid 
capioia occupations through direct interaction with 
^ the physical and pendnnel resources of the business/ 
' lalKy/industfy/profession^aovernment community 
• Work e xp arierKe— paid and/or unpaid— must be- 
come an educational methodology available to aJi 
students, not simply lamain as an alternative educa- 
tional progr a m for those students jwho fail to profit 
from the academic curhcukim. Studenu can and do • 
learn in nhre ways than simply through reading, in 
niofe places than simply school buiklings, artd .from . 
niore persons than simply certified* teachers Career ' 
education seeks to involve thf broader community in 
a collaborative partnership with educators in attaining 

' #»efoalof education as preparation for work. 

J FROM an assumptiofv that says the nrnxe years one 
V spends in school, the better equipped he/she is tor 
work TO an assumption that says d>e optimum kind 
arKl amount of educatjon required as preparation for 
work will vary widely from occupation to occupation. 
A college degree is no k>nger the best and4urest route' ' 
to occupational success, and it is important that This 
be understood by both students and their parents 
While the muhiple educational goals of college edu- 
cation may 4^1 be increasing in importance, the pure 
ecoTKKnic advantage of the college degree is on the ^ 
dedine. It is important that, in terms of theVoal of 
education as preparation for work, various forms of 
^oststeondary education — including^ those outside ' 
the structure of formal education --be viewed as 
differing in kir>d rither than in intrinsic worth Further^ « 
the educational goals ,of the institution should bear 
sdme direct relationship to the student's educational 
goals To*the extent ^t education as preparation for k 
M^)rk represents gi^oal important to the^ student, the . 
educational institution has a responsibility for clearly 
stating the importance if attaches ^o that goal and the 
.ways in which it seeks to meet it Career education's 
efforts are strongly oriented toward helping both- stu- 
dents tfftlVducational institutions urnierstand and act 
upon the relative importance that tha goal of educa- 
tion as preparation for work Mdk both for the student 
ar>d for the institution. 

#ROM an assumption that says )obs choose people— 
people don'jt chodse {obs TO an assumption that says 
tt is important that student self undarstandic^i arul 
understarKling of the worM of paid employment be 
erxjphasized in ways that alkiw students to have maxi- 
mum control ovar their own destinies American edu- 
cation has a responsibilitym44^h all students basic 
^ unlltrstarKlings of economic education, of tt>e nature 
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and foab of oraanizad Ubor, pnd the basic prin ci pl es 
of the free e nte tpris a fysleoi. It is equally im portan t 
that toda/s stud a a ts be given opportuniiiet to in- 

tudes, and vghies threugh an eiqpariential approach to* 
iaaming. ^ larie add significant part of tha career 
education effort Is aimed at halping studeriis aoqubaj 
such knowladae and understanifimts 

FROM an assumption that says dia vary bast educa- 
tional and occupational opportunities should be 
reserved for wtute, able bodied males TO an assump- 
tion that says the full, range of .educational and occu- 
p^ional opportunitiMmust be made ai^ailable, to pe 
greatest possible extent, to minority persdns, handi- 
capped persons, and women as to all others in steiaty. 
Educatiprial and occupational stetaotyping ii a social 
disease in America today. Laws bave been passed in 
recent years aimed at eliminating such biases 'from ^ 
educational and occupational admittance practices. 
Anr>erican education', however, has iMit responded 
adequately eithiKta termf of making stinlents Wase, 
of such laws or,^|iore importantly, of the sociatal' 
vajue^. that led to enactn«cnt«of >uch laws. The' 
elimination of stereotyping cannot be accoaiplishad 
by laws alone. In addition, conscious and conscien- 
tious attempts io eliminate stereotyping must become 
an irtt^gral part pf the content arkl practice of Ameri- 
can education. RafocusilV American education in 
ways that will make this a Aality repre s e n ts an impor- 
tant oafft of the career education effort. 

f RONfian assumption that says the aoal of eduction 
as preparation for work should be directed exclusively 
toward the world of paid employment TO an assump- 
tt<>n thte says the aoal of education as preparation for 
^Tork mUst inckide unpaid work performed 1n life as 
well as woAc ii^the world of paid employment. Volun* 
teerism is on the rise in American society. The amtMint 
of leisure time available to persons is on tha Increasa^ 
The growing presence of women in the iaod( force has 
great implications for changing ^Kxhe/family patterns 
iA the Urtited States. Yet, by and lacfe, none of these 
ma)or societal changes have bean reflected in basic 
patterns of educational charlte. A very important part 
of the pareer e<i^|q hte n effort is directed toward 
equiQ^g^students with the knowiedg^, ur^derstarKl- 
ings, anttyaiues that will help them utilize such socie- 
tal chanMs in developing a fuller arnJ more satisfying 
lifestylrror themselves. 

FROM an assurnption that says the goal of education 
as preparation for employment should be primarily 
concerned with jOB^ TO an assumption that says 
education as^^Weparation fot empk>yment should be 
concerned with WORK as well as. with lOBS It ap- 
pears that there are many more persons looking for 
Vobs than are kxAing for work in today's occupational 
society American society appears to have laiyly 
- rejected the traditional work ethic without recognii- 
ing the absolute necessity of replacing ft with a per- 
sonally meaningful set of work values American edu- 
cation has conc^entiated relatively more attention on 
helping students answer the question "What work will 
you choose to do?"* than ^ the more basically impor- 
tant question of "Why will you . choose to workf 
Work must Viewed more as a human right than as a 



,ipcietil obifjttot. Tlif y fe a rocr education cWort places 
f<iri.impofti»rt on dianginf Amorican education 
to that .fwo^Mze this basic and aiiptaurtt 
ci ia ng rf.tha t tos come to American society. ^ 4 

Eadi ot&ese chances poies out of changes in the 
ooolpatiofia^ socsccy and in the bfoad^ society to 
«Mdl the'i^Dfld^of paid emploYment belongs/ Each 
m p l>Khts a change that seems certain' id grow in 
nature 4md signtftcarKe in the years ahead Unless 
Afficrican edUcatiori^is refocused itf ways that reflect 
and provide for hoping students cope virith such 
changes, it^wiil have been less than successful in 
.llttaipirig ttie goal of education as preparation for 
viortcCamer eddcation repre se nts an effort to refocus 
American education in ways that properly aiKl ap- 
pmpiyately t^Htot these changing relationships 

Mean/ng and Coals of Career Educatior} 
Career education can be defined as an effort aimed at 
' rff<Kusii^ Aroerican education and the actions of rhe 
broadis community in ways that will help indiy/KiuMs 
acquire and utilize the kno^^ledge, skills, and ittitufies 
necessary for each to make work a meaningful, pro- 
ductive, and satisfying part of his or her way of living. 

The word "rcfocusing'' in this definition is two- 
pronged in meaning First, it means a more proper 
emphasis onr the importance of education as^prepara- 
tion for Vvork among the basic goals of education. If a 
proper emphasis is placed on this goal, tfie goal itself 
wtH neither be igrnxed no» will it beconru^^he exclu- 
sive goaf of any publicly supported educational 
institution. Instead, it jvill become one amoiSg several 
basic educational gDals for all who teach aruJ for all 
who learn at all levels of education— from the ele- 
f nriemaiy school years through the' entire college/qni- 
versity and adult/ recurrent/continuing education sys- 
tem At the elementary school level, professional edu- 
cators will recognize and act on their responsibilities 
tQ provide pupils with basic academic skills, good 
worlr habits, work values, attitudes regarding stereo- 
typing, and the beginnings of self-urKlerstanding as 
well as understai>dkng of the world of work. In secon- 
dary schools, the goal of education as preparation for 
wo«^k will be accepted as important by both teachers 
- ar>d students irvthe academic curriculum as well as by 
those in vocational education In publicly supported 
colleges and universities, attainment of this goal will 
bg evident ' through actiom of both the teaching 
'faculty and the student personnel services of the in- 
stitution At the adult/recurfent/continuing education 
level, one of the reasons for offering programs will be 
to^neet the goal of education as preparation for paid 
ar>d/or unpaid work 

Second, the tvprd "refocusing" in this definition is 
internied to imply that a more appropriate emphasis 
be placed on the goal of education as preparation for 
work. If this goal is to be interpreted appropriately in 
these times, tt must exter>d considerably beyornl the 
former meaning of equipping a certain segment of the 
; s t u dent txxty wtth spectftc vocational skrils requrred 
for entry ' into the occupational society To this 
obviously important aspect, American education 
must add a corKem for equipping students with skills 
^'^quired to change with change in the occupational 
li^ciety, skills required for engaging in work as pro- 



ductive use gf leisure tirnel and skilk required for. 
engaging in worfi in America's chaniCig horne/family 
structure ' 

The term "American education" in this defirution is 
intended to cover both public education and^^rivaia 
education at^t levels, tt is emphasized henHbiecause ^ 
of the importance of the goal o^educattpn aM^^epara- 
tion for work holds for publicly supported parts of 
our lormal system of American education. If tfie in- 
stitution is supported by public funds/ career educa- ^ 
tion seeks to have the goal of eduutioo as prepara- ' 
I tion for work included among thA>asac goals of the ' 
education system If, on the other hand, one thinks 
about the private school system in America, career 
education becomes an opportunity rather than a 
' necessary obligation to adopt arid to implement this ^ 

goal • 

• 

The "broader community" in this definition is in- 
. tended to cover the busioess/labor/industry/peofes- 
sional/govefftment . yxnmunity, community . service 
and church oaanizations, and tM hoige/family'struc- 
ture. ^^^^^iifpVs implication is that career education 
is a iij0T\\{ llili cap9ot be effectivetynrnplemented — 
solelythrou^ Ihe ^orts of the formal system of 
American ednation. Part of the credit for whatever 
success career education attains must be given to per- 
sons in \he broader tommunity . Similarly, if career 
education faib, part of the responsibility for failure" 
must be shared by the broatkjf community. The career 
education concept demarnls that the formal educa- 
tion system be a part of the community, not apart 
fhm the community It recognizes that community 
resources exiti: tbat are needed for career education's 
success and mat, under no circumstances, could the 
education system provide those resources itself. 

The "krtowledge" referred to in this definition includes ' 
self-understandings understanding of the economic 
system, of educational and occupational opportuni- 
ties, of ways for making productive Use of leisure time 
and for functioning as home/family members. The 
skills" refer to decisiorwnakir>g skills^ iob^seeking,« 
lob-getting, iob-hblding skills, skills requited for mak- 
ing the transition from school to worL^from work to 
school, arnl for combifllHg scl>ool mh work. The 
'atbtudes" referred to in tHia ^gfiiritidn includ^ atti- 
tudes toward work and attitudes regarding the need to 
combat stereotyping in American society. 

In this definition, the word ''nr>eaningfur is intervled 
to mean that the ir>divtdual recognizes the societal 
importance and contributions of the work she/he 
performs The word "productive" is inter>ded to, mean 
that the work perforrned does, in fact, provide t^e- 
fits to the individual and/or to 49thers The word 
"satisfying" is; intended to mean that the individual 
feels more worthwhile as a human being because of 
the work he/she has performed.' 

Underlying the entire definition is the crucial import- 
ance atcacnea co rne meaning or me woro wont trr 
career education "Work" is defir>ed as conscious 
effort, other than activ/fies whose prima^^rpose is 
either copir^g or relaxation, aimed at producing ber)e* 
fits for oheself and/or for or^eself and others. This 
definition is intended to use the word "work"%) 



the human med of all human beinsi to 
ID accompfah— tp achieve. The key thit^ to 
MCOVMie if that in thto deinitm, what if ^«orir 
mfivhlMlbtBcally dedded by the person, not by the 
nalMW of the ta^L %¥hat b work to one fienon may 
^•rfl he^PM^pliy eoanolhef. The hwnan need to work 
ml, hopffcAy , be met by many persons in die 
of paid employment It may be met by others in pro- 
ductive use of leisupe timn, in volunteerism, oc in 
duties ptffqcmed as a hiHtim homemSker who is not 
employed for wa^es- 

OMprences fl efwee n Career and Vw^ionai f ducation 

Since the lerm ''career education'' was first introduc- 
ed, ^yidespread confusion has existed regarding the 
diffcrer Kes in m^ijig between "career eduction " 
and ^vocational education." It is impbrtantthat these 
di ffcj en c es be dearly specif ied in this paper 

<f irst, while both vbcatiortal cducatioh and career edu- 
cation rep r ese n t means used to attain the goal of edu- 
cation as preparation for work, they do so in quite dif- 
feinM ways. Vocatiorial education represents a body 
of suMlvitive knmflfdge designed to pfovide stu- 
dents with specific vocational skills necessary for 
entry into the occupational society Cereer educa- 
tion's main thrust is on'providing students with skills 
and attitudes nec^sary for changing with cWnge In 
the occupational society including: (a) basic aca- 
demic skills; (b) decisiorwnaking, job-seeking, job- 
getting, arni job-holding skitb; and (c) good work 
habits and a personally meaningful set of work values. 

Second, while vocational education, by definition, 
rep res en t s an instructional program desigrted to meet 
the needs of a segment of tfte student body at the 
secondary aiKl postsecondary, sub-biccalaureate 
level, career education represents an effort designed 
to be threaded through all instructional programs at 
all levels of education— from e^rty elementary school 
years through the college/university and adult educa- 
tico syUem Vocational education is defined in terms 
courses arnl is an instructional -program Career 
•tion is def ir^ as a systwiwide effect, but not in 
\ of courses or instructional programs 

Thed, voGitional educatiop concerns itself, as pre- 

VstruCtured, almost entirely with the wArld*of 

paid eff^ployrr)ent Career education, on the other 
harvJ, is concerned ab6ut both p^id and unpaid work 

Fourth, vocatior>al education, as an instructional pro- 
WUt\, is something taught by person^ called "voca- 
flbrul educators." Career fducation, as a systemwide 
effort, is sor?>ething that hopefully w)ll be taught, 
through JBhMading/weaving process, by all educa^ 
tors, no(^^^^|cial kind of teacher called a "career 
educator .^^^^B 
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Fifth, while vocational education concentrates its 
efforts on specific vocational skills, canter educati^ 
seeks to add an emphasis on the impoi|arKe of gen^ 
erar career- skirir gained through (he so-caKed ^aca- 
demK disciplirtes " For example, career education em- 
phasizes the importance ^of communications skills, 
critical thinking skills, logical reasoning skills, and 
c5mpetitive skills as or>es that are useful in advancing 
in a very wide array of occupations 



Vocational educat^ and career educaibon, then, 
represent two distinctiv different thmsts toward at* 
tainrnem of the «od of odkication as piepiratiofi far 
woriL They are not at aH tifie same thing. Thb in no 
way means diat vocational educaeors, IIeo afi other 
educators^ a^^( ^tot actually e^tg^ge^l iit caveer e^li^vcg* 
tion. They dbvioufty ane and Jiave bean far many 
years prior to the time the term "career'education'' 
was introduced. To point out the basic differences 
between vocational education and career education 
is, in no wa^, intended to diSGOurape or downplay the 
invotvemerK of vocational edycaton-in Ifie total 
career education effort. Kather, it is Anply intended 
to point out dif fe rences in the maior thrifts of voca- 
tional education a^ of career^ducation. * 
\ 

Much of the original confusion in theae'two terms te- 
suited from early efforts of career educatic* to 
assume total respomMlity for refocusir^ AmMtan 
education in terms of die loal of educabofi as pre- 
paration for worfc. Hem that the career education 
movement has matured to theabint wheriiiit clearly 
seeks to assume responsMlitW far only part of thb 
general foal, this confusion should subisde. Rather 
than viewing vocationel education as a component of 
career education (as was done in the beginning^ it b 
now clear tba^ "career education" and'^'vocational 
educa^" represent two obviously needed, but 
obvioSrsly quite different, app^aches to fpeeting the 
goal of education as preparation for work. Both the 
great need to add cjireer education and the equally 
great need to continue education's traditional em- 
phasis on vocational education wouM be k>st if career 
education tried to engulf vocational education in its 
definition. 

^ e 

With this conceptual view, it makes no more sense to 
view vocational%ducation as part of career education 
than to view English education as part of care^^edu- 
cation. Both vocaticmal education and English educa- 
tion represent bodies of knowledge that have been 
packaged into cburses of instruction. Thie content of 
all such courses is vakiaMe in meeting the gt>al of edu- 
cation as preparation for work. In addMon to the 
course content, teachen of all such courses are being 
asked to thread the content of career education into'' 
the teaching/learning process. Both voca^al ed^ 
caton and English educators have significftit roles to 
play in the career educatioh effort. 

Career Education Mnd Acsdemk Skilh 

A fundamental grounding in the basic academic skills 
is increasingly becoming a prerequisite for success in 
the worid of paid employmefvt. lrb|Kon>es even more 
important to those faced with pro&|pms of changing 
occupations and acquiring a compmely different set 
of entry-level vocational skills. In recent yean, a very 
* great deal of criticism has been dincted toward Amer- 
ican elementary arnJ steondary education for«per* 
ceived failure to adequately equip ^any school 
^ leavers wtttvrhe bi^lc academlt ikflh The calf for 
^^*back to basics " is strong arni.becbminl stronger in 
many parts^ the nation. It isjibt surprising, then, that 
some persons, wt>en faced viftth questions regarding 
directions An>erican educati^ shouki take with re- 
spect to chani^, raiig the question. Do wl need to 
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sk9b or4fe netod to opn- 



thm piitidpafte in an argument* regaiilini 
ittfiioieMVDftantcaiweducatkmhasif^^ ^ 
, in part » • ^^^Mle for use in incfep- 
.„ j^^acadamic dul||. That ^ 

, J belw^aen a back-tobasio and a <;areer edu- 

C|gtan apfmMch to ediicaciqnai refpcns, career 
tion'advocales have pioposed that career education 
can be v iew e d as one of several possible ans^^ that 
Mg^.appfopriately be gyv^ to fht question, "How 
do we tat back to the basics?'' 

Any person concerned with ihr need for a backHo- 
'basics thrust inTAmerican education must, of neces* . 
Sity, look to the teaching/learning process In seeking 
amwcfs. Career education seeks, in its imptementa- 
tion, four basic changes in the teaching/learning pro- 
cess, each of wtiich as desigfled to make contributions 
lOMvard increasing academic achievenr^t in the class- 
room* fa^h deserves brief discussion * 

Tirsr, caiier educatioti seefcs to serve as a vehicle for 
bringing a sense of meaningfuloess and purposeful- 

. ness to the teaching/learning process on the part of 
both students and teachers Other things being equal 
(and we ktnm many varia^es are involved), one 
means of iCKxeasing academic achievement is to put ^ 
students wly> want to learn in classes with teachers 
who want to teach A carecv education effort, by 
emphasizing that one of the reasons why it is impor* 

' tartt to learn this subject matter is that people use it in 
their work, can serve as a means at motivating teach- 
ers to want to teacK 

This, of course, is the matter of relevancy that was so 
popular in education only a few years ago The pri- 
mary problem with the relevancy movement was that 
its proponents often forgot to ask questions regarding 
"relevancy for whom?" and' reli^^ancy when?" There 
was no way such questions couk) be adequately 
answered so long as the relevancy advocates ignored 
the r>eed for universal appeal of their approaches or 
tried to n^ake things relev^r in terms of the immedi- 
ate nxxnent Career education has^twd obvious ad- 
vantages here: (j) since flmost all students perceive 
themselves, from a very early age, as individuals who 
wiN work someday, and tb) since the basic academic 
skills can easily be pictured as necessary for almost all 
* kinds of work, career education can be a motivational 
approach that is appealing to aJmosrall students on a 
Jong-term basis It is a way of giving a long term and 
deeper sense of purposef^lness to both students and 
teachers If this can be doril, achievement should 
irKfease * 

Secorxl, career education seeks to change the teach- 
ing/Warning process through consciously emphasiz- 
ir% the positive accomplishments of students Too 
many teachers, instfiad d gWing pupils rewards for 
what they have done, emphasize to students what 
they have failed to do InsteaAoT helping theDupO 
recognize that she/he has accomplished "X ' amount, 
'too many teachers emphasize that "Y ' amount yet 
remaigarib be dom InstMd of giving pupils credit for 
doing the best they can, too many teachers emphasize 
^ ) pupils that others did bAter Career education 
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seeks to reverse this kml erf negative re infu r ce men t 
^ substitute, instead, a positive reinlorcement iw 
/tem where pupils receive rewards, rather than punish* 
nr»ent, wh« they wdric in the classroom. The aSMmp- 
tkyi IS that, if we ilpnt pupib io ivork harder in the 
futi^B, we nwrn fewaid ii^di( when it is accs^^ 

Third, career education seeks to increase variety >n the 
feiching/leaming process through acth^ im^^lvernent 
of the broader Community. In do|^ so, ifis simply 
necessary to recognize that pupils and do learn in 
more ways than simply through reading, in more 
. ^(aces than simply in*the classroom, and from more 
•persons than simply certified "teachers. The assump- 
. tion is that, by insertirig'^variety into the teachii^ 
learning process, prohl||5iliticS ol increasing piipil 
motivation to leam will iricrease. 

fourth, career education seeks to establi^^» con- 
scious ar^ conseierHious effort, irrevery classroom, to 
emphasize and reward the practice of good wcvk 
habits This includes an emphasis that ur^ eacM 
pupil to: (a) come to school (i.e., to work) on time; (bl 
do the best she/he can do; (c) finish an assignmerl 
that has been giveoc and (c) cooperate with his/her 
fellow pupils (iveirwdrkers) If poffils can be taught to 
practice good work habits in the classroom, the as- 
sumption is n^ade that those habits will be useful both 
in learning the basic skills and in the pupif s later life 
^ as ^aduh worker. 

/ These four basic approaches to increasing produc- 
tivity: (#) provkJing workers with an understanding of 
the importance of tt>e work to be perfomlM; (bf re- 
Warding work when it occurs; (c) introducing vari^ety 
into the workplace; and (d) emphasizing the impor- 
tance of using goKxl W9rk habits, hafe been used for 
many years as means of increasing irKlustrial j^oduc- 
tivity Career >educatk>n simply assumes' that,' if ap- 
plied to the teaching/learning process, they can also 
be used to irKrease educational productivity. Evi- 
dence now available lends some credence^to this as- 
sumption. ^ 

In claiming that career edilution can, be a useful 
vehicle for use in increasing- basic acaden^ic achieve- 
ment, it s^ld be made clear that career education, 
has never claimed that it is the sola— nor even the 
most important— answer to this problefn Obviously, 
the professional and personal qualificatk>ns of the 
teacher must be considered as the key factor to be 
considered Other possible contributing factors in- 
clude such variables as the quality and quantity of 
learning resources, socioecofKxnic factors, class size, 
and the amount of money expernied per pupil in one 
school district as opposed to ailother Career educa- 
tion seeks to neither plafy dgwn the Importance of 
such' additional factors nor to substitute for tj^em*: 
Rather, it simply clainas that- a career educatior^ ap- 
proach to the teaching/learning process holds positive 
potential for use as a vdiicle for improving basic aca- 
^ damicachievemenL . ,. 

Care^ Iduc^tion, Cuidanoe. Mnd Development 

Recently, the terms "career education," "career guid- 
ance." and "career devek)pment'' have been used by 
many as though they west sytK>nymous terms It is 
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de^ffhpn^ nifaff to a devcftopmcfital pfo- 
Mtandtai oner aiftiost the entire We span. 
J wlidi fMffSom datelBp the capacity for and 
r ill imk a» piM of their lot^MHSestyitf As suc^ 
' devdofMnem n best thought of as part of hi^ 
man growth and- development. As a process, rt is 
typicaNy thought of iit the develop m ental stages of 
aMraicnesft^ tJtf^ eicptoratk^ career deci^ 
career planning ^and preparation, career 
ment, career maintenance, and career de- 
Both career education and career guidance use 
tarwr development process as a philosophical/ 
research basts lor their conceptual and implementa- 
tionefforts. 

Onei gu)(dance Ei best thought of as a set of services 
. devised and operated for purposes of assisting persons 
in the Career development process As a set of serv- 
- ices, career guidance includes: (1) services designed • 
to provide the Indfvidual with a oKxe positive self 
concept; (2) services designed to increase the indi- 
vidual's self understanding; (3) services designed to 
increase the individual's uiKlerstarKling of educatiooal 
. and occupational opportunities available iq hitn/fier, 
(4) services designed to assist the individual in the , 
ctfieer decision-makinij^ proems, and (5) services de 
sigfted to help indtvidfals implement decisions they 
have made. Ot>vioush<, the career education ^ort is, 
in part, designed to also make sure that individqals 
receive these same services In this sense, too. career 
education and caree^uidance are very iimilar 

Two imporlanf operational differences, however, exjst 
between what is commonly regarded as career guid- 
ance as opposed to career education One concerns 
itself with the fact that the ten^'career guidance " has 
typically biMv thought of primvily as one role of the 
professional counselor Career education advocates 
htve maintained that the career guidance function is 
or»e that requires the participation of classroom teach- 
ers, menmrs of the home/ family structure, and mem- 
bers of the business/labor/industry/professional/ 
government comrAunity in addition to the efforts of 
the professional counselor Recently, several leaders 
in the counseling and guidance field have pictured the 
need for involvement of all of these Kinds of persons. ' ' 
' in a coordinated team effort, with the professional 
counselor being but one member of that team To the 
eMent^l^ view of expansion in kinds of persdh^ 
•invoh^eoin the career guidance process gains in popu- \ 
1ar|ty, then the terms ' cateer guidance" and "career \ 
education" will, in fact, have much in comnrK)n If this 
view prevails, thent there n no essential difference 
between th/f ptofessionsl counselor role in career 
guidance and his/fm role in career education. Thjs. of ^ 
course, is rKt to say that the professional counselor, in 
inost eciucational settings, "is charged with the career 
guiflance functton. 

The remaining way in which the terms "career guid- 
ance" and "career education" differ in meaning is the 
strong emphasis career education pl^es on the teach- 
ing/learning process, in addition to the career devel- 
opment process^as a basis for its conceptual efforts . 
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process as its prim^ basis for concept 
Iwaiizaiion. In this way, thf tm> terms "cMer ouid- 
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Most career education advocates ^aiPe reoomniendM 
that the sfcils, knowlediksi and attitudes students 
receive as a result df the career education effort-. . 
should not be pacjuiged in a formal career educattw 
course or series of courses. Instead, the common 
recommendation is that they be infused, threaded, or ; 
woven into tht content of existing courses in the ciW^* ' 
riculun- ^ I ' / 

There are thfM ba$ic reaisons ^y thil recornrnenda- * 
tion has been niade First^Jkrid'mast inripc^^ 
b|^rem^fatered that career education seeks to refocus 
the emire education system in ways tMTwai b«i^ / 
nrHTre proper and appropriJ^ entphdb to the «mI of . 
education as preparatiorf for ifibrtc. If the skills, 
knowledges, and attitudes tp be transmittedthrough a . 
career edication effort Meye to^be trmsmitted 
through addition of a r«ag course^ the result %voUld be 
an "addon'' not a refocus the system Those 
educators, other than the 4»eer education teacher, 
would likely feel that they^hay* little, if any, resuKi- 
sibility for dianging their behi;^k>hV iiKreaff 
own qpderstanding. The result would bcf that career 
education's potential for oontributing'lD intre^ 'in 
pupil academic* achievement woukl ^ grfatW de- 
creased. 

Second, the skills, knowledges, and ^itudes career 
education seeks to transmit to students can, by and 
large, be effectively and naturally gtverr^to4tudents as 
part of the regular educational process Moreover, 
many teachers and counsebrs were already er||{kged ^ 
in these kinds of activities long before the term 
> "career education" was coined. In addition, if a new 
kind of career education course were added to toda/s 
already over-crowded curriculum, decisk>ns would 
have to be made regardifig what parts of the existing 
curriculum should be abandoned: It simply dpes not 
appear to be good logic to think about transmitting ' 
career education to students through the mechanism 
of an entirely riew^ourse. 

^ Third, to use the new'course approach ¥vq||ld ?nevi^ 
ably lead to sizeable increases in the cost of put>lic 
educatioa Staff salaries and physical equipment 
(including classroom space) are the maior items in- . 
volved in ahy school budget In these times, the com-* 
mon public call is tb make educatiorymost cost effec- 
tive, not to make it still more costly: If, to implem^t 
career education, sizeable incmies In the education* 
budget were to be required, it is highly doubtful if 
many educational institi^ions would be either able or 
inclined to nrK>ve rapidly In view of the fact thgt it*^" 
does not appear to t>e essential that the "new^ourse ' 
approach be taken, it would be extremely difficult to 
justify this approach with those now concerned with 
, holding down the costs of education. * 

The basic rationale behind advocating the infusing/ 
threading/weaving approach is that pupils^cMn ac- 
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dtyth^imgni fcfafi to a <fev€lopmental pio- 
■^O"*!"! oim aiiiosi the entire We tpm, 
thmi^ «tidi pmom deitelBp the capacity for and 
flRflie ill %mfc a» piM of their lot^MHS^styltf ^ 
camr devdofMntm n best thought of as part of h(^ 
man growth and- development. As a process, it is 
typicaRy thought of iit the develop m ental stages of 
aMrarenesft^ tai^ exploration, career deci^ 
career piaWiing ^ preparation, career 
ment, car^ maintenance, and career de- 
Both career education and career guidance use 
^ argw development process as a philosophical/ 
research t>asfs for their conceptual and implementa- 
tionefforts. 

fujldance h best thought of as a set of services 
devised and operated for purposes of assisting persons 
in the Career development process As a set of sefv- 
. ices, career guidance includes: (1) services designed 
to provide the Individual with a 0>ore positive self 
coTKcpt; (2) services designed to increase the indi- 
vidual's self understanding; (3) services designed to 
inoease the individual's understarKling of educatiooal 
and occupational opportunities available iq hm/^r, 
(4) services designed to assist the individual in the 
carieer decision-makinij^ process, and (5) services dc- 
sigy^ed to help indtvidfils implement decisions they 
have made Ot^viousty, the career education ^ort is. 
in part, designed to also make sure that mdividqals 
receive these same services In this sense, too. career 
education and caree^uidance are very iimilar 

Two importanf operational differences, however, exjst 
between what is commonly regarded as career guid- 
ance as opposed to career education One concerns 
itself with the fact that the ten^career guidance * has 
typically biMf thought of primSily as one role of the 
professional counselor Career education advocates 
htve Ynaintained that the career guidance function is 
o#»e that requires the participation of classroom teach- 
ers, mernt)ers of the home/ family structure, and mem- 
bers of the business/labor/industry/professional/ 
government cooirAunity in addition to the efforts of 
the professional counselor Recently, several leaders 
in the counseling and guidance field have pictured the 
need for involvement of all of these kmds of persons, 
in a coordinated team effort, with the professional 
counselor being but one member of that team To the 
^ent^s view of expansion in kinds of penSft 
•invoh/eoin the career guidance process gains in popu 
1ar|ty, then the terms ' cateer guidance" and "career 
education " will, in fact, have much »n comnrK)n If this 
view prevails, thei* there n no essential difference 
between thfi pro/essiona/ counselor s role in career 
guidance and his/f>er role in career education. Thjs. of 
course, is rKt to saV that the professional counselor, m 
inost educational settings, is charged with the career 
guiflancff function 

The remaining way in which the terms "career guid- 
ance" and ''career education" differ m meaning is the 
strong emphasis career education pl^es on the teach 
ing/leaming process, in addition to the career devel 
opment process^as a basis for its conceptual efforts 
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that the sidls, knowlediks; and attitu 
receive as a result 6f the cateer edu 
should not be pac kage d in a formal c^n 
course or series of courses. Instead, ! 
recommendation is thai they be infused, 
woven into th^ content of existing cours 
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There are tfvee basic reasons ^y 
tion has been made. Fint^JkrKfmost impo 
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the entire education system in ways dMi 
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own qpderstanding. The result would bi 
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education seeks to transmit to students 
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many teachers and counselors were aire 
in these kinds of activities long befo 
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have to be made regardifig what parts oi 
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appear to be good logic to think about 
career education to students through the 
of an entirely riew^ourse. 

Third, to use the new 'course approach v 
ably lead to sizeable increases in the cc 
educatioa Staff salaries arid physical 
(including classroom space) are .the maj 
volved in ahy school bijdget In these tim 
mon public call is tP make educatior^^nKK 
tive. not to make it still more costly: If, t< 
career ^cation, sizeable increases In th 
budget were to be required, it is highly 
many educational institutions would bee 
inclined to nrtove rapidly In view of the 
do^ not appear to be essential that the "i 
approach be taken, it vwuld be extreme^ 
justify this approach with those now con 
, holding down the costs of education 

The basic rationale behind advocating tl 
threading/weaving approach is thjtt puf 
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QuUe the sUlh, knowledges, and attitudes tareer edo- 
cation seeks to convey while simultarkously being 4 
motivated to learn and to inaease th(s amount x)f 
subiea mmer aaually learned. Illustrative examples 
inckidiK: (a) pupils can become mor^ aware of the ^ 
natufe df the worid of paid em^Hoy^ 
Musiy H!am 'the importailce of the basic academic 
sUlb for attairttng success in the occupational society; 
(b) pupils cain /explore their interest in possible careers* 
and simuHanebusly learn Why subjects they are taking 
in sch6ol are essential for success In those career^c) 
pupils can \eam both abbot the free enterprise system , 
and increase their skills in basic math^atics if the 
mathematics problems they are given are related to 
free enterprise concerns^d) pgpils can increase their 
reading effectiveness by reading about careers in 
; which tfiey have expressed in|ferest whHe simultan- 
tously teaming mpre about ttfose careers; (3) pupils 
can be motivated to Jeam foreign 'languages more * 
eff^h^ely if teachers use exampl^s of how people use 
foireign languagesH^ their work as part of the teach- 
ing/teaming process; ar>d (f) pupils can learn decision- 
making skills if an activity-oriented approach to 
teaching is utilized that demands students to make 
decisions. . - ^ . ■ • ' 

B^aiise, the^fusion/threading/weaving approach 
can be pictuiea as' both effective and practical <>oes 
not mean that it is easy to implement. Major problems 
exist with reference to inservice education that must • 
be soWed. These problems are discussed later in this 
paper. 

Co/faboratfon in Career Education 

The word "collaboration/' as used in career educa- 
tion, is intended to imply the need for action and 
fCticy formulation responsibjUtieMo be assumed by 
rKNvedllcators as well as by filKators in implement- 
ing cireer education. It is* essential that persons, agen- 
cies, and orgahizations outside the structure of formal 
education be given part of the credit wherewer career ^ 
.education succeeds. The prime reason for this is that it 
Is equally essential that they be given part of the 
blame if career education implementation efforts fail 
in any given community. The essential rationale be-' 
hind this approach can be seen by considering the dif- 
ferences in meaning between the words"cooperation" 
and "collaboration." The word "cooperation" woulrf^ 
be an appropriate one to use were career education|to 
be viewed as ^education's* program and problem. In 
that qjise, persons from the broader. community could 
be called upon to cooperate with the education sys- 
tem In solving the educati^ system's problem ..How-, - 
ever, k>ng-run accountability for the success, or fe^- 
ure, of the effort would rest squarely on the educatiBn 
system. ^ ^ 

The word/'wrtSBoration," on the other hand, implies 
that career education is a community problem, not 
simply a problem for the education system, to the ex- 
tent this is true-^and career education advocates 
claim it is— then a set of community action responsi- 
biKtles which can be performed by persons in the 
broader community but not by educators must be 
Identified and accepted. Moreover, if career educa- 
tion is to be vieiwed as a community effort, then 



policy .formulation for career educatlbn cannot 
^sensibly be left only in the hands of educators. 

Three distinct commurjity segments are vital to col- 
laboration in career education. First, the business/ 
labor/industry/professiofal/govemment community 
must. assume an Active participatory role. That role 
begins ^ith assqming responsibility for participating 
in inservice education df educators aimed at helping 
educators better understand the world of paid 
employment outside of edfjcation. Jn addition, that 
corpmunity segment must be willing to assume re- 
sponsibility for -serving as resource persons ' in 
classrooms, for making work sites available for career 
awareness, career exploration, and for work experi- • 
ence opporMnities for students. Firtally, this con)-' 
munity segment must be willing to^ participate in 
career education policy formulation with reference to 
questions that ^4ucator$ cannot t>e expected to 
answer using their' Qwn backgrounds. These include 
such questions as: . , ' 

1: What should students know ab6ut the free enter- 
prise system? About how to apply for and actually 
obtain employment? 

2. What personnel and physical resources ^xist in tne' 
community for use in career education? How, and 
under what conditions, can educators contact and 
utilize these resources? How can the maximum 
number and variety of community resources be 
ma;le available for use? 

3. Under what circumstances shoul<^ student work 
experience opportunities be provided?%hould work 
experience be paid or unpaid? Should the prime 
purpose of work experience be exploration for the 
student or productivity for the employer? Or some 
combination of the two? 

4. "Who is to evaluate resource persons from the com- 
muhity who come into classrooms? To whom 

^ % should such ev^ations be reported?' Who is .|D 
m evaluate field tnp" experiences? To whqm should 
those evaluations be reported? 

Questions such as these demand joint participation of 
educators and persons from the business/labor/ff 
dustry/professional/govemment community. Policy^ 
recommendations resulting from such joint participa- 
tion will be essential for legal actions that school 
boards, labor ui\|ons, employers,^ and local govern-} 
ment officials must make. 

A second impbrtant community segment vital to the 
career education collabpratiye effort consists of the 
wide variety of existing community agencies and or- 
ganizations found in almost every community who 
are already actively involved in helping youth in 
career awareness, career expforation, and career 
decision making. Examples of such agencies and or- 
' ganizations Include: 

» m Chamber of Commerce 

• Local service clubs (Rotary, Lions, Kiwanis, etc.) 

• American Legion and Legion Auxiliary 

• Explprihg Program, Scouting, USA 

• Girl Scouts of America 

• Junior Achievement 

• Local l^bor Union councils 



Local apprenticeship councils 
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9 Local CETA operations ; 
*• Local Gouhcil of Oiurches- 

• YWCA. v 

• YMCA • . 
^ • National Alliance of Businessmen ' ; 

• Wbmen's American ORT ^ 

• Council of Business and Professional Women's 
Clubs ' ' * 

• Grange * • ^ 

• National Urban Coalition v 

• >larional Association for Advancement of Colorec^^?^ 
. ^- People , • • y 

• National Organization for Women ' . 

' The above list is intended to be illustrative, not ex- 
haustive/Organizations such as these have, for many 
years, been engaged— some^imes4n cooperatioQ with 
and sometimes independent of the formal education 
. system— in career education activities. A community 
career education effort that ignores, or fails to effec- 
tively utilize, such organisations in a collaborative 
fashion is asking for both inefficiency and ineffective- • " 
ness. Participation of representatives of such groups in 
career education pplicy formulation and action 
efforts is essential. To do so, educators must rid them- 

. selves of the false notion that "education" and 
"schooling" are synonymous terms; that students can 
lurve learning ej|perien«;iss only during the school day 
(w the nine /months 6f the school year); and that 

• credrt for helping youth should be given only to edu- 
cators. ^ 

* The third important cofnmunity segment required for 
an effective collaborative career education effort is 
the home/family structure. There.is no phase of career 
education— career awareness, career exploration, 
developing good work habits and personally meaning- 
ful sets of work values, Reduction of stereotyping, or 
career pUnhing and decision making— that should be 
considered "off base" for parents. Too many yoUth 
continue to be harhpered in their career development 
because of the lack of*:ai«er infomiatipn and^r the 
negative irnpressibnvJM work and the occupational 

• sotiety that they recef{§~from their parents. Too many 
pupils enter the elementary school already strongly 
biased in occupational stereotypes regarding race, 
sex, and physical handicaps. There is no way an ef- 
fective career education effort can be accomplished 
until and unless the home/family structure becomes a 
iprtt)f this effort. Collaboration, not cooperation, is 
the answer proposed by.career education . 

Coa/s o/ American fdutar/on 

In 1918, the NEA Commission on the Reorganization 
of Secondary Education, chaired by Dr. Charles Eliot, 
President of Harvard University, published a report on 
the goals of education entitled Cardinal Principles of 
Secondary Education. These seven "cardinal princi- 
ples" included: 

1. Health , 

2. Command of Fundamental Processes 

3. Worthy Home Memb^ip 
^Vocation ^ 
5: Civic Education 

6. • Worthy Use of Leisure Time 

7. Ethical Character 




Later attempts to state the goalk of An:iencan educa^' 
tion in terms of some combination of process and 
content objectives lack the global charactjsr of these 
oqHinal "seven cardfnal principles." For career i^uca , 
tion's efforts to be viewed withiri the context'of the * 
o'f American education dernahds that ^some 

I view of those goals be used. * 

• ■ , .\ 

With the kini^ of global 80dls pictured by the "seven 
cardinal pri^iples,'' it is obvious tha} attempts to 
refocus American education could\ be centered 
around any one of those goals. It shoi^ld be equally- 
obvious that, were a refocusing effort to be attempted . 
around all seven goals simultaneously, ^ would be 
difficult, if not impossible, to develop an implementa- 
tion scheme that could be |nade operational for the 
system a)s a whole. Finally, and most\ important, it 
should also be obvious that, when a refocusing effort 
is mounted aimed at one of ^these seveii basic goals, 
its implementation, if executed properly^ holds posi- 
tive potential ?or helping to attain all of the others. 

It is important in any agency or organization to b^ 
able to see beyond the immediate goals formulated 
andiaced on a daily basis if one is fo sense a deeper 
sense of meaningiylness and purposefulnes$ in^hat 
one doef^. In education, teachers have recently found 
themselves so pressured to pay attention to the im- 
mediate content and process objectives associated 
with their subject matter that they have misscfd a 
deeper sense of purposefulness for meeting vyith stu* 
dents. As a result, the goal of education, for too many, 
has simply become education itself. This is wrong. 
People don't go to school jitf| so they can go to 
school! Education must be v^ed, in terms of its 
deeper purposes, as j3reparation for something. By 
trying to refocu^ American education Around the 
global goal of education as preparation for work; 
career education Ips tried to create a ba^s for gaining . 
a . deeper sense of meaning and purpose in education 
both for those who teach and for those who learn. 

By using the global purpose of education as prepara- 
t^ for work, career education has been able to de 
'^ime a set of implementation strategies that, in addi- 
tion to meeting this goal, can also contribute, in a ^ ^ 
positive fashion, to* meeting all other basic global 
goals of education as well. That is, effective impl^ 
mentation of career education should contribute^ 
positively, to the global* goals of (a) health; (b) 
command of fundamental processes; (c) worthy home ' 
membership; ^d) civic education; (e) worthy use of 
leisure time; and (f) ethical character as well as to the 
global ^oal of "vocation" (as it is called in the "seven 
cardinal principles"). 

Because this is so in no way means that, if ecikication 
is refocused in ways advocated by career education, 
theh all education will become career education. Far 
.<from.it. Career education wi(l, if properly implement- 
ed, enhance all oi the b#sic gofeils.of education- 
through the rnechahism 0% trying- to bring a more 
proper and appropriate nnphasis to only one— 
namely, education as preparation for work. It will not 
replace, detract from, or demean any of the other, 
basic goals of American education. ' 
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•Just a5 career education does not demean or detract 
from other basic global goals of education, neither 
does tt^, Hi any Vay, detract from the current popular 
emphasis being given to content and process goals of 
education. Instead, it puts such go^ls in a jt>it>ader f>er* 
spective th«t, hopefully, will make their attainment* 
make nK>re sense lo both pupils and teachers. 

Career and Higher Educatior^ 

, Career education^ conceptually, coveirs the entire sys- 
tem of education lending from the early elementary 
school years through the entire college and university 
system and on into adult/recbrrent/c^t-inuing educa- 
tion. Yet, to date, its implementation has occurred pri- 
marily at the «lementary/jecondary school Jevels. Re- 
sistance to true implehientation of career education 
has been most noticeable at the college/university 
level. Here, some of the apparent reasons for that re- 
sistance and some possible solutions will be discussed 
briefly. ' A 

FirSt, and most apparent, has been the false percep- 
- tion apparently held by many .in higher education 
that, to embark on career education, it will be neces- * 
sary to dcnemphasize the importance of the liberal 
arts. Hopefully, persons holding this view will shortly 
• recognize that, rather than de^mphasizing the liberal 
arts, career education attempts to place the liberal 
arts in propir perspective with professional specializa- 
tion courses and preparation pQ3grams. Career educa* 
tion calls, to be certain, for something more than the 
liberal ms, but in no way does it call for a de«mpha- 
sis on the basic importance of the liberal arts. ^ 

Second, ' While seldom expressed directly, th^^r^ 
appears to be a feeling on the part of some in' higher 
educftion, if they emphasize education as ^prepara- 
tion for work, they may find themselves at a relative 
disadvantage when compared with other 4om)s of 
postsecondary education. That is, institutions such as 
the technical institute, certain forms of postsecondary 
vocational education, ^ or apprenticeship programs 
may produce graduates whose economic returns from 
their educational investment are, in many instances, 
as great or greater than those accming to persons vv;iJth 
the baccalaureate degree. Moreover, with the cdfrrent 
widespread publicity regarding the production of an 
oversupply of college graduates in relationship to 
creation of job opportunities requiring a college de- 
gree, the typical college or university may also suffer 
when its placement success rate is compared with 
thoseof other kinds of institutions. ^ 

Career education advocates would answer this kind of 
concern in two ways. One way would be by encourag- 
ing colleges and universities to think broadly about 
the multiple goals they hold and the multiple advan* 
tages accruing to students who possess a college 
degree. The current ^phasis on career education 
may well be a golddropportunity for colleges and 
universities to make clear to their students— and to 
the broader pubiM— a set of reasons for attending col- 
lege that Mend wl beyond the goal of education as 
preparation for ¥#rk A second way of answering this 
kind of concern, df course/would be for the college or 
university to make a m0re concentrated effort to meet 
the goal of education as preparatjpn for work. 



Third, many more colleges and universities appear to 
be more Inclined to move more toward a career de- 
velopment than a career education emphasis in their 

' attempts to help s^dents solve education/woric 
relationship problems. Tjhat is, they have added on to 
the kinds of educational opportunities that previously 
fxisted without seriously altering them. Examples 
such as special programs in experiential learning, vari- - 
ous^ forms of cooperative education artd work ex- ^ 
perience, courses in career choice aruixlecision mak- 
ing, increases in career guidance andcounseling serv- 
ices, and ifwfreases.i^i college pigment services art 

- fpund today onjmarty college campuses. Yet, on those 
same campuses, the typicaLmember of the teaching « 
faculty appears to continuelo operate about as usual. 
Unless change comes / to the teaching/le^ing 
proems, careen education cannot be said to "have 
taken place. 'Si> long ai an add-on approach is used, 
the temi 'Career ^deWlopm^t'' is more appropriate 
than the terfii;'carefer eduction"" to describe the 
effort Perhaps this it why th§ temi "career develop- 
ment" seems^to belmore popular on some college 
campuses than the temi "career education." 

Fourth, it is becoming increasingly obvious that, 
espe€;i0lly among some private colleges and univer- 
sities, the goal of education as preparation for work is 
not one consider^ important by the institution. Un- 
' yWke the system of publicly supported education, 
there is no necessary reasorf, of course, why a parti- 
cular education institution should feel an obligaltoilV^^ 
to ernphasize education, as prepi^ion for worfcr 
Career education advocates do iM^^ticize such / 
institutions. Instead, th^fy siniply a* them to make / 
their institutional goals— whatever they -may be- 
clear to students who attend and to those who.pay the 
costs of supporting the institution. This shbutd include 
making clear the f^ct that the institution does not 
pretend to ready its graduates for work. 

In spite of such probfems and concerns, increasing 
numbers of colleges and imiversities now appear to be 
moving toward implemdRation of a tme career edu- 
cation effort. Much more is olMbusly needed. ' 

CareeV fducSt/on and the Community Co/tege 

Great similarity exists between the philosophical b^'* 
for career education and the j^il^^hjcal base on 
which th^ community college movement has been 
built. In spite df this, a care^ education emphasis has 
been slow to come to the comrtlura'ty college setting. 
This appears, in part, to be due to this high degree of 
phiIosi)phicaljimilarity. Thit iX; many community 
colleges feerihey are already engageif in career 
education and that nd new thrust is needed. 
> ^- * 

In part, however, it appears to be due to the inability 
; of the community college to simply adopt the career 
education model that has evolved at the elementary/ 
secondary level. This is due, it appears, to variations 
- that exist In the size of community colleges, and the 
composition of the student body. Of these variables, 
the most important seems to be the composition of 
the student body. 

Where the community college student body is com- 
posed largely of recent high school graduates, the 
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general career education model that operates at the 
secondary school level seems to. hold high potential 
for use. These students^ are faced with the same kinds r 
of career awareness, career exploration, and career 
decision making problems that high school students 
face. They are also faced with the necessity for view- 
ing 9nd utilizing the toUl academic resources of the 
institution in ways that will best help them attain the 
goal of education as preparation for work. The prob- 
lems of relationships between the so-called "aca- * 
demiic" and "Vocational education'' faculty members 
are similar to those found at the secondary school 
^evel. 

^ * 
On the other hand, the community collegia whose sty- 
dents are,W)h the average, more than 25 years old 
faces quite a different kind of challenge with respect 
to career education. Much publicity has befeo given to 
needs of kdult workers to be retrained for new 
occupations as the occupations they formerly Held 
disappear. While this, to be sure, is taking place to 
some extent, problems of occupational upgrading and 
of finding ways of making more constructive^use of 
leisure time would appear to be much more common 
among older community college students. A career . 
education effort designed to meet such needs will 
obviously look considerably different from that which 
has developed at the secondary school level. 

Interest in career education seenr^s to be developing 
very rapidly at the community college level. It apipears 
that thts«wiM continue to occur. 

V /nserv/ce Education in Career Education 

Since career education does not advocate the add-on 
approach to educational change, it must depend on^ 
changing the attitudes, knowledge, skills, and actions 
of its participants If a^rue refocusing of education is 
to occur. This makes the topic of inservice education 
^ /oneof major importance for career education. ^ 

Classroom teachers are the single most iniportant re- 
^ sources for change In education. Thus, any discussion 
of the need forand nature of inservice education must 
begin With a comcem for the teaching faculty Major 
areas of emphasis here Include helping teachers: ' 

1. Understand and accept the career education con- 
ccpt ^ 

Leam how to think of the goal of educatictfi as pre- 
paration for work in relationship to: (a) otn^r basic 
goals of ^education and (b) the process and' c6ntent 
goafs to which the teacher is already ^customed 

Leam both about (a) the nature of the world of paid 
employment outside of education and (b) how that 
work! operates / 

Leam about the multiple career implications of 
their subject matter 

Leam how to use community personnel as resource 
persons in the classroom 

Leam how to use the community as a learning lab- f 
oratory for helping students l^am more subject 
nriatter of the course. 

Leam the basic principles of career development to 
an extent that assures the career development pro- / 



cess will be^ taken correctl/into account in plan- 
ning classroom activities / . 

8, Leam how to thread career education skillsf'know- ^ 
ledges, and attitudes into the teaching/learning 
process in ways that will retain the basic import* 
ance of the tether's suDject matter 

Some teachers afready know aill of these things; others * 
seem to be able to learn them in a relatively -^{jprt 
peri6d of fontfal training coupled with the learning 
that the teacher does as he/she attempts to imple- 
ment career education in the class; still others seecn 
resistant to afid/or unable to leam these things. 

Xounseling andgufdance personnel have an oppor- 
tunity, if they cho0se'to capitally on it, to play key 
/oles in the implerhentation of cateer education at the ' 

^building level. Some already are. However, the vast 
majority 6f sucJypersons will require considerable up- 
griding before they are equipped to take advantage of - 
aH the opportunities career education offers the pio- 
fessional counselor. Major areas of emphasis here 
include helping these persons: 

1 Understand the ways in which the career education 
concept Extends beyond the career development 

concept^ 

2. Greatly increase their understanding of career de- 
velopment, of occupational/educational informa* , 
tion, of career decision making]^ and of values 
clarification 

3. Learn how to help classroom teachers better under* 
' stand and participate in die career guidance pt^ 

* fess 

4 Leam how to better utilize community res6urces as 
a tool for Increasing student self-understanding 
through experiential learning. 

Curriculum specialists, media specialists, and school 
administrators hay/e professional leadership andcoor- 
dinative roles. to play in Implementation of career 
* education. They, too, will require inservice education. 
With such personnel, major areas of emphasis in* 
elude; 

1. Understand career educatipn as a vehicle for use in 
refocusing educational practices 

2. Developing and Implementing school policies with 
respect to use of community resources in educa- 
tion^ including their use as part of the extended 
school concept 

3. Learning about and providlpg means fpr j;|ealing 
with the costs of implementing career^uoation 

4. Understanding arul implementing a* scope 
sequence plan for use in career education 

5. Devising and implementing mean^ for belong and 
rewarding teachers in their effort^to us^ career 
education approach in the cl^ssrdom 

Business/labor/industry/profession^l/government 
must become active participants if/me career educa- 
tion effort i^ to be successful. Tlwy, too, must not be 
ignored when the topic of need for inservice educa- 
tion is considered. With such/personnel, major areas 
of emphasis in inservice education include: 

1C 
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Ctmmunity (yganizatfons corKemed about and ac- 
/n helping ydUth s&lve education/work problenTs 
[ild become an integral part of a coordinated com- 
career education effort. Many such organ iza- 
is (e.g.. Junior Achi||wnent« Exploring Scouting, 
\ Cirl Scouts, ett.) have local community pro- 
rams that are derived from a master plan made up by 
Jjeir national organizations^areer education can be- 
come a vehicle for making those na^tlonal plans work 
better, providing persons operating them at the local 
community level learn ho^ to; , 

1. Organize and opeinte their programs as part of the 
ixtendeS school concept 

a. Work ¥^th. other community agencies in ways that 
assure maximum efficierKy in. utilization of com- 
munity refources arid availa^bility of opportunities 
for maximumnumbers of students 

3. Think about their prograntunatic efforts in tsrms of 
ways in which it relates to the total career educa- 
tion concept - . 

School board membenfmmbir^ of edocafion gov- 
erning bodies are legally responsible for establishing 
basic educational policies. If career education Is to 
become a vehicle for refocOsing education, it Is ob- 
viously esMntiar that such persons have endorsed 
career education. To do^, they need to learn: 
X The basic concepts of career education In terms of 

its nature, need, purpose^, and goals 
1 How to handle the concept of community collabor- 
^ tiftion in career education in ways compatible with 
' legal policy-making responsibilities of school 
boards and eftucational governing bodies 

Arems are crucial persons, especially at the K-12 
level, in the effective imfMementation of career edu- 
cation. As priipe tnfluencers of youth values and de* 
cislons, parents can be either tremendously helpful— 
or tremendously harmful— to the career education 
effort. If positive benefits are to occur/ then parents 
must learn how to: . 

1. Present a positive picture of the parents' work to 
chiklren 

2. Discover aiKl4Jtilize the home/family structure In 
helping y<|i^ learn about and engage tn work 

3. Serve as resource persons for care^ eduction In 



the classroom 



care^ 



4. Participate, ^as volunteers, lip career education 
V' efforts to Ketp students engage in experiential 

» learning opportunity in tne broader community ^ 

5 Discuss* career/educational plans and decisions 
^with their children 

Several general principles for inservice education in 
career education can be derived from study of the 
kindsx>f lists that have been ger>erated here. Some, of 
course, woukl apply to any inservice effoit, but others 
seem uniquely Important in the community collabora- 
tive effort known as "career education": 

1 Inservice education must be continuing, not a "or>e 
shot" effort. 

2. Inservice education in education cannot be limited 
to a single topic area such as career education. Any 
given topic linust fit in with a total plan for inservice 
education. ' t 4 

3 Since career education involves the f#foft$ of a 
wide variety of persons, theioservic^nort cannot 
t>e limited to only asinglegrouF^ / 

4 Inservice education ne«ds of variou} segments of 
education and the broader coqimunity are 
common on^ with respect tp undersundbig >he 
basic nature, need for, and purposes of ca^ 

education. 

5. ' Specific inservice needs of persons invoked in 

career education vary greatly, thereby making it 
necessary to devise and operate different kirxls and 
forms of inservice education for ^ach 

6 The cqllaborathw i&ture of career education calls * 
for the k>int expertise and efforts of many segfn^ts 

V of edt&tion and the broader community. It Isim- 
possible and impractical to expect each to become 
, expert in the kinds of knowledges aiK^^skills requir- 
ed of others. ' * 

7. Various segments of efkication and the broader 
community need to become in^h^ in providing 
Inservice education for each other. For example, 
teachers can be "ihserviced" by businessmen and 
vice versa; counselors can be "inserviced" by 
teachers just as appropriately as teachers can be 
"inserviced" by counselors. 

8. With any segment^ a large part of the "insen^ice"" 
effort can be exoected to be in the form pf "on-fhe- 
job" training ratner than in a structured woiishop 
o^ class setting. The "learning t>y doing"' approach 
may well become the most common, form of in- 
service education for career education. 

9 An essential part of inservice education for any 
segment of education or the broader community 
must concem itself with how to woric with, learn 
from, and profit by tha expertise and experience of 
other segments. -An 'Tsolationisr approach is un- 
workable. 

10 Inservice education forxareer education must be 
planned, coordinated, arnl operated in a commun- 
ity system plan using a consistent conceptual and 
philosophical view of career edmipn. While 
career education calls for different persons to do 
different things, they must share a common ufKHf- 
standing of the n>eaning of career education. 
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' Evm aMumlni a comlMrutfdh of a "teaching each 
oiiar afid a '^leamint by doing" approach i$ the 
torime virfiklei f or um in <^mer education 'inservice 
eHocts, It b still obvious that funds will be raquired to 
p0|f for thb effort. In the first pUce, sonne time will be 
involved— i e JI caonoi all be done on a ''learning by 
doifig^ basb. time is money. In the second place, 
mefe will be a need for some career education exper- 
tise, over and beyond that possessed by those persons 
fo{ whom the need for ihservice education has been 
indicated. Whether that expertise is pr5>ykied in the 
form o<^ outside consultanb, through tfiat of a com- 
munity Qireer education coordinator, or by some 
combination of these means, this, foo, wWt involve the 
e9)enditure of some funds, there seems little doubt 
but that, of die total cosb involved in implementing 
. career ediucation; a considerable portion should be 
devoted to this inservice effgrt In spite of thisiunding 
necessity, thereis no alternative available to those 
communities thp want to.irhplement a cbmpr^hesH 
sive, effective career education effort The implemef^ 
tation pf career education will not be^widx)ut cost 

< The Commumry Career f ducalk)n Coordinstor 

Too many past efforts, each begun with the noble pur- 
pose of refocusing American education, have failed 
Either they were fads that disappeared from sight in a 
relatively few years or they became simple "add ons" 
to an educational system which, as a system, failed to 
change Ijt secips likely that career education will, in f 
the long run, eitlier succeed or fail depending on fibe 
wisdom of local policymakers in devising ar>d im^ 
meming policies dnigned to assure that system re- 
foQis, father than qfO^am addon, remains the cen- 
tral thrust of career education 
» 

In this regard, decisions made With reference to poli- 
cies and practices in employment of local career 
education coordinators wiU't>e of pivotal importance 
The folkswing recommernlations reflect current policy 
of OE's Office of Career Education on this matter: ' 

1 At the K-12 level, it is recommended that fuU-time 
community career education coordinators be 
employed at the community, or school system 
level, but not at the,sChool building level 

2. In postsecondary educational iristi tut ions, it 'is 
recommended that career education coordinators 
be employed at the institutior^al level, but not in 
discrete segments of the institution 

3 4n teacher education settings,*^ is recommended 
that the prime emphasis be placed on infusing 
career education withirMhe cour^ off^^ngs of all 
• departments with a secondary emphasi^^i^^y. at 
-ail, devoted to the construction of special^ourses 
or degree programs carrying the label of ''ibareer 
education " 

In this section, an attempt will be made to explaih' ^ 
both the raborule for and the operational implica- \, 
tions of these rec6mmendations 

The ratkmalrfor creating a position of "career educa- 
tkincjoordiriator^at a// is two-fold FirstJtisbasedon 
acceptance of the notion that those tMlfci whMi are 
designated as ''everyone's business" quickly Jbea^e 
"no one's business." With the wide variety (rfwnv 
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munity jegmetib envisioned as participating in /conv 
prehensive career education effort, it wiH be ^^tiai 
that someone operate as a "nudger"' |o constantly pro- 
mote and encourage the effort. Second, it inessential, 
in every convQpnity, that at least one penbn be avail- 
able who knows enou#) about career education to be 
able to offer practical consultative aMstance to the 
^ many kinds of persons involved ir> theeffo^ 
/ it is vital that this person possess a nind conceptual 
framework for career education ana be able to com- 
municate and gain acceptance.^ that conceptual 
base among all participatin|se9hents in the effort. K\ 
this is not done, a "tower oTB^" result can be anti- 
cipated that can xpudx only In confusion and Cits- 
understanding that will hinder, if not destroy, the tbul 
effort. Career education coordinators are needed 

r 

The rationale for recorpmending against employing 
career iducation coordinators as fullHime specialists 
at the buiUing level in K-12 school^ systems is also a 
simple one. H^teni^ from past edutatkxtal refbnn or 
refocus efforts. When, in the couoe of evolving such 
efforts, maior attempts have beeA jpiiade to empk>y a 
full-time specialist in the area of ccmcem at the buiki- 
ing level, the following events have tended to occur: 

1 Other education personnel assume that the prob- 
lem (whatever it may be) will be Itandled by the 
specialist and that they dipn't have to become 
involved. 

2 Stite education agencies develop ceit^ication 
standards for the n^ breed of specialist) that 
require 'X'^ numbers of college credits and, some- 
tinnes, various kinds of es^ieriential backgrounds. 
This makes it difficult for the school system who 
wants to initi^ an effort but cannot k>cate a certi- 
fied specialist. ' 

3. CoHeges and universities design graduate PfOgram^ 
to train the n^ breed of specialists. A by-product 
of this effort is creation of a relatively small group 
of "super specialists" who assume prime responsi- 
bility for producing and dissemihating new knowl- 
edge in £be specialty. . 

4. Accmdlttog commissions eventually recognize the 
exinfc^e of the specialist arnl write a requirement 
for having one or more into their accrediting njles 
and regulations. Most schools then empkiy such 
'specialists. 

5 The growing body of speci^ists d^ides they need 
a professional association arul so iorm one. They 
then tend to associate more with their colleagues in 
their professiorial association, in terms of basic pro- 
fessional concerns, than with their colleague^ in 

• the institution where they are employed. 

6 The professional association goes into competition 
with tMheir professional education associations in 

- seeking larger and larger amounts of federal educa- 
tiorr dollars to support their movement. 

^7 The specialty becomes nwe and more fimily en- 
trenched as an educational addon while the rest d 
the system continues as is. The promise of true edu- 
cational reform is bst. 

^ Thfr ideal implementMion patt^ for career educa- 
tion iv aintost the direct opposite of this .traditional 
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modd. On a point-b^MWint compfth$on 
idtti wpuld bt i^pt^ w n t t d ofollows: ^ 

1. AU •ducilloiul KKciahies (including teach 



I mciahies (including 
b^onrie. Increasingly cognizant of 
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their foitt and mponsib«ltties in career education 

2. No certification sundards vvould exist for car^ ^ 
educaflon coordinaton Some communities may 
wish to employ a teacher to fill the positicyi, others 
might employ a counselor; still Others might env 
ploy a nofvcducator from the business/labor/ln- 
diuMfy comrpunity. All of these options should t>e 
open, training recvuired will wy With the back- 
ground of the person appointed to the positKXi No 
standard program will be required 

3. Graduate theses and dissertations in career educa- 
tion will contiiHie, as they are now, to be generated 
by persons maipring.ii^a wide variety of discipliiies, 

' but those engaging in such dissertations will con* 

* tinue ta be . regarjled as having maioredin|he disci- 
plir)e«^ol<n career education 

4. When an Educational system employs a career edu^ 
cation coordinator, it will be because there is a per- 

' cetved need Ibr such a person-- rK>t a requirement^^ 
imposed on that system by an accrediting commis- 
sion. 

5. The more than 40 national organizations arnJ pro- 
fessional associations now supporting career edu- 
cation wiU continue to do so through such n>eans 
as the operation of study commissions, convention 
programs, articles in their association fournals, and 
convemion.' resolutions. Still other organizations 
and associations vvilL join in this effort. 

6. When fediM legislation for career education be- 

* comes a topic for discussion, a variety of organiza- 
tions ar>d associations both from within aixJ out- 
sidtr>of formal education will seek to be heard? 
They will present a variety of vievi^. There will t>e 
no single lobby for career education. 

7. Impl e m entation of career education will occur 
through ''people change'' rather than through pro- ^ 
gram addn^. It will be evdent in the attitudes and 
actions of people, but hot in the addition of ijew 
courses^hew kirxls of teacher specialists, or new 
buiUings 



° ft is becaust of these ^Rceived implementation ad- 
vantages of the ideal as opposed io th^ *perc^ved 
^ implementation disadvantages of the traditional ap- 
' ' proach, that it is recommended community career 
education coordinaton be empkyyed The dangers 
of moving in this direction are obvious That is. 
' the sure, safe, quick route is the traditiortal one with 
career education specialists being sought at the buikl- 
ing level. Tlie ideal approach, admittedly, is one that 
will be much slower, more difficult, arxl more likely to 
fail Its success rests on the power of persuasion, not 
^the power of position It refects the use of external 
pressure, coercion, threat, or finaiKial bril>ery as 
prime stirmdi fqr change. Instead, it operates /rom an 
^mtslbtd assumption that rr rs possible tor change to' 
occur if thoie persons whq shoufcf chir^ become 
convinced dm ihe youth fhey serve need rhem to do 
^ ao. It is the only as^mptio n that can be made if the 



basic nature of the career iKkicatidh conce^ is 15 

The Career fducMion TmBtment 

Three documents have recently appeared, each de* 
voted tp the task of summarizing data related to ev^ 
uatlon of carA educationl effectiveness TheV i^^- 
clufle 

1 Enderlein, Thomas, A Review of Career Educsfion 
EvalMtion StudHBS. OCE Monograph On Career 
Education. Washington, D.C.: U.S. Covemnrtent 
Pnnting Office, 1977. 

2 Herr, Edwin, Research In Career EducMtion: The 
Sute Of The An. Unpublished (as yet) paper pre* 
pared for the ERIC Clearinghouse of Career Educa- 
tion Columbus, Ohio: Center for Vocational Edu- 

• cation. The Ohio State University, 1977. 

3 New Educational Directions, VVhal Does Cseeer 
Education Do for Kkbf "A Syi«hesis of 1975-76 
Evaluation Results." 

Those who find an opportunity to study the contents 
of these three papen carefully will hopefully agree 
with the folkiwing ger>eral cornrlusions. 

\ The available evidence is generally more positive 
than n^gathre with respect tathe worth ar>d effec- 
tiveness of career education. 
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2. A good deal of mbced evidence exists. In these in- 
starKes, the common pattern is to find some evi- 
dence that career education ng|ptcl ar>d some that 
career i iliiiWiiin made r>o dlffenmce.' It is most ur>- 
usual to fino^y evidence that car^ education, 
produced any negative results. ^ ^ 

^ 3. There exists huge variability in what is described as 
the career education "treatment" from^%tudy to 
study. Ii^ many instaiKes, it is impossible to krKMf, 
from the descriptions provided, what that treat- 
ment was. 

Of these three gerteral corKkjsions, the one that must 
be of major concern is the third. That is, unless arnl 
untij some general a g reem e n t and urxler^tanding can 
be reached regarding the nature of the career educa- 
tion treatment, it will continue to be impossible to 
clearly evaluate the effectiveness of career education. 
A situation wttere what 1s called the "career ediication 
trea^nent" is strictly depen d ent on definitions sup- 
plieo by those conducting, a given evaluation must 
inevitably be expecM to produce the kinds of mixed 
evidencAKyw present in the literature. It is heakhy, of 
course, for any movement to have proponents who 
differ sharply with each other in that it encourages the 
production of new c o ^ ept s , new kinds of expenmerv 
tal treatments, arnl new krK3wled(e that helps keep 
the movement alive artd growing. It b unhealthy, 
h<Mvever, to have a complete lack of consensus on 
what the movemem is trying to accomplish or the 
basic methodology essential for such accomplish- 
ment 

Career education has rniw evolved to a degree ^that 
enables liS specify, in broad, generic terms, what is 
rrieant by the terfh, ''career education treatment.*" 
Exactly how this treatment be carried out will, by 

I^j^essity, continue to vary greatly, but what is to be 
ij 
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4qf^ (^.^ftcomint mora char. To outline this treat- 
minli tt 1^ be ne cem ry to detcribe basic activities 
ol teyirai bioad claues U "actocs'' In career educa- 
tkin^The imecattion of these classes of acton is more 
dMiaik to ^iltiH^ and can, at this point in time, best 
b^inferffid by studying the activities assigned to each 

In an^ booafide 'career education treatment, the 
teaching f aqJty nHist be the core group . When we saV 
• ghM ^^^XT' ^ of education, is "doing 
ca t ee r eduOpon" In a cbmpreii c n^ive manner, 
meanthat.teacharis: 

1. Seeking lo improve academic achievement 
through using axareers emphasis as a vehicle to: : 

a. Introduce a sense of purposc^lnesvaod mean- 
inghilness' into- the teaching/learning process 
for both stucfent aM teacher thiodgh en^Mu- 
sizing that one of the reasons for learning the 
eubfect matter is that^ people (Sie it -^ their 
work. 

b^ Use of a ^positive approach with students 
.through rewarding sttidepts for what they have - 
accomplished rather than emphasizing what 
they failed* to accomplish, how much more i 
they have to accomplish, or how many other \ 
students accomplished more.'The basic idea is 
that if we wanMtudents to strive harder to ac- 
complish mow. We can best do se by reward- 
ing and recognizing the accomplishments they 
have already made— i e., the work they have 
done. 

c Introduce variety into the teaching/leamihg « 
process through utilizing the personnel and 
physical resources of the broader community 
as vehicles *for improving student achieve- 
/ 'p^t— for emphasizing that students canieam 
^^-'^ more ways than simply through reading, in 
.more places than the classroom, and from 
more persons ^than certified classroom teach- 
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2. Co^scioushr and conscientiously provide rewards 
to students who exhibit and practice such basic 
good %vork habigiks: (a) coming to work {Jlo 
school) on tira^H^ompleting assignments that 
are begun; (^f^^ the best that they can; and 
(d) cooperaf^g with one's fellow workers (stu- 
dents). 

3. Combining a cognittve an4 experiential appcoach 
in the teachihg/leaming process through empha- 
sizing the dual desirability of doing to learn and 
leifningtoda 

4. He^)ing students acquire decision<making skills 
through using a protect activity-oriented ap- 
proach, wlien appropriate, in the teaching/learn- 
ing piocess that aUows students to actually 
engagie in the decision-making process. 

5. Syslematicalhr attenjpting to reduce biasei stm- 
dents may have with /espect to race, sex. or 
handicapping condrterts in ways that wil 
maximize freedom of choice for all persom^ 

6^ Hetping rt ud t w u dbcowcr ways in wliich the 
iect m at te i b ein g learned can be vakiaMe to stih 
( in pcoduclive UK of leisure time. 



7 Helping studenli discover and develop a per 
sonally meaningful set of %vork values through 
allowing them to observe, study, ar>d discuss yvork 
values present among persons empkyyed in vari* 
oogpccupations. 

6 HelpAhg students become aware of aru) under- 
' stand the basic nature of a variety of occupptk)ns 
' wifile simultaneously helping students understand 
the educatkxial requirements essential for suc- 
cess in them. 

9 Yielpkrig students become more knowledgeable 
regarding the free enterprise system ^inckiding 
understartdings of t oth ecprtomic education and 
of organized labor. 

10 Helping students think about and consider^pos- 
sible career choices that may be possible for them 
andimportamtothem. f 

It is vitally important to note that all ten of these 
teacher activities can, arKl shouU be, related to the 
goal of impro^ng academic achievement in the clais- 
room. The first four are simply matten of teaching 
met'hodology, each of which is b o rr o w e d from com- 
mon basic approaches to improving industrial produc- 
tivity. The assumption is that, if practiced in the class- 
room, they Will also irKMse educatkx>al productivity 
— i.e., academic achi^ement. The remaining six 
teacher activities otyviously involve ihe adUition of 
new cognitive content over ar>d beyond that typicalhr 
associated with the subfect matter. If that .new cogni- 
tive Content is taught separately*arKl apart from the 
subfect matter, it must r>ecessanly take time away 
from teaching the subject matter ar>d so run the risk of 
reducing, rather thai> iiKreasing, academic achieve- 
ment. If, on ^ other haiHl, this new cognitive cor>- 
tent is threaded into the subfect matter, it<an be used 
as a motivatiorMl ' bridge that will increase student 
interest in leiaming the subfect Matter itself. The 
teacher's primary--foaL trains or>e of helping stu- 
dents learn mo#<^ of the subfect matter with the secorv 
dary goal ^etng one of helping studentsHicquire this 
additional tognitive content as a vehicle lor helping 
them see a personalized, kxig-term ireievance of the 
subfect matter arid thus irKrease their motivation for 
learning. This is the basic prirKiple of what some have 
called "infusion," others "threading,'' arxl stifl others 
"weaving" in career education. 

Obviously, Jthe ways in which these 10 teacher activi- 
ties are carried'out, arKl the relative emphasis given to 
each ¥fMI vary greatly from or>e level of education to 
arKHmr yti, in some way and^ some tWini^ke 
extent, the^e ten^kinds of teacher ^ivity will be pre- 
sent in any educational institution wtiere it could be 
saki dlit a career education treatment exists. Ttie 
exterisivefws of tt^ ti^tnr>ern vvill be a fuiKtion both 
t>f«the prq^offion of the teaching faculty engaged in 
'these activlbes and the d eg r ee to which they are car- 
ried out in a hnoaiedgeible and effective manner 

A secoTKl major body of "actors'* involved in the 
career ^ducatkm treatment Consists of sthool bamd 
fgovemirv board) members. It i^eoential, if a sue* 
cessful career educatkxi effort is to be undertaken, 
that the following kinds of policies bf established aiKi 
^ in operation: ^ 
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1. apotcymdorikigcafWf 6<|iic«tiM«sa vehk^ 
mt ifi*itfocusint tht tducMimal ^ystcm «^ 

2. a policy Mdorsifif the HMclior and invito utilize ^ 
the penonnd and physicafresoufces of the bcoader 
oommunity in impiovinf the quUity ancT variety o< 
educational opportunities for students 

y .polky«.do»in,lh.e,ublishc^^ -\ 
of a community career education acti6n) council 
with bvoad community repfetentation that would 
be charjedt in part,* with maKing policy recommen- 
'dalions to the school board (foveming board) 

^Tlwe three basic^ policies will provide framewori 
for tfie numerous related smaller policy decisions that 
educatiorul governing bodies will be asked to make in 
cawer education* Since refocusing of the educatKXi^ 
system b tfie basic goal of career education, it is es- 
sential tha^|nemt)ers of educational governing boardi 
be understanding and supportive of the need for such 
policies. ^ 

£ducaf kyia/ sdministrston Mnd supervisors represent a 
. third crucial set of "actors" in the career education 
treatment. Such persoru pll>vide the professional 
leaders|MBnd administrative decisions that both 
allow gMencourage career education to take place 
Whi^l of course, many of their decisidhs will have to 
be approved by educational governing bodies, the 
professior^al respor^bility for making and defending 
such decision^ rests squarely on administrative and 
supervisory personnel. If a comprehensive career edu- 
cation treatment is present, the following provisions 
¥inll have keen made 

1. Provision of tin>e for inservice education of edu- 
* cMi0r\ personnel in caneer education 

^*5. Provision of a position of career educatt^Vi coordi- 
nator at the school system (if K-12) or institutional 
(if postsecortdar^) level and filling of that position 
with a qualified person . 

3. Ppovisk)n of arrangenimts for students to receive 
elective educational credit for vanous^ypds of 
career awareness and career expkxation experi- 
ences taking place outside of the school building 
inchiding, for example, such things as (a) credit for 
worfc experience (paid and/or unpaid) and (b) 
credit tar participating in career awareness/ex- 
ploration activities sponsored by commun ity 
roups 

4. Provision of arrangements for students to make 
maxinrnim use of the institution's educational 
offerings for purposes of q^rter exptoration includ- 
ing, for example, ntearu by which college4)oynd 
students in the secondary school can use w6ca> 
tional education offerings as career expkMition 
cxperiefKes. ) 

5. Provision of professional leadership in supj(k>rting 
ai^ encouraging career education as a vemcle tor ' 
rtftfocusing the educational system (if approved as 
official board policy). 

Cdimefinf and fufdance per s onnef (including both 
pioteaiicilal^nd support pfnor^) have t remendous 
polentUI for b e o omte g key ''actors^ in career educa- 
lion. Whether or not tfi e y w i l I ch oose lo do so remains 



to be seen. If they do, they vvill perform such func- ' 
tiom as: ^ 

1 Helping^members of the teaching faculty under* 
sund arnJ utilize tl>e career development process 
as a basts for threading career education concepts 
atxi content into t|)e teacbitig/leaming process 

^2. Developing and utilizing experientiti education 
n>ethods arnl procedures for use in helping students 
4 develop increased self awareness, self understand- 
ing, and understanding of educational/occupa- 
tional opportunities ' • « 

3 Coordinating career education activities, at the. 
building level, in a scope arnl sequence pattern 
consistent with the basic principles of career de- 
vriopment ^ 

4 Developing arxl maintiaintng operational contracts 
with members of the busines^/labor/industrial/pro- 
fessional community in terms of secving a$ re- 
sources for career education M the building level. 

5 Helping members of the teaching facuh)^ apd 
parents %vith problems thfy face in^irovidir|g career 
guidance to students. 

6 Providing professiorul carwr guidance ar d coun- 
seling to students both individually and m small 
group work. 

7 Assisting s&dents in the pUcerrient process,inckid- 
* ing both iob placement arKl placement in post- 

secoTKiary educational institutions that, in part, are 
committed to education as preparation for woric. 

8 Developing and proiA>ting a variety of educational 
and community actions arnf efforts aimed at reduc- 
ing race, sex, and physical/mental handicapping 
corulitions as deterrents to full freedom of educa- 
tional and o<cci^tional choice fol all penons. 

It is obvious that counselon, like other profeStlional 
educators, will require a very great deal of inservice 
education t>efore they are prepared to play each of 
these roles adequately. It is equally obvious that the 
counselor's role in career education can be appro* 
pnately viewed as only orw '^art of the iKoad set of 
roles and functions dernpnded of today's professional 
counselors. Finally, it tsreminently obvious thM many 
of tpda/s counseton will oc/t find it ptofesslonally 
corfVpatible with their own valOM or background (d 
. participate at ill in career education. Like any other 
professional person in education, career education 
must be viewed as representing an opportunity, not ari 
obligation, for the professiongJ counselor. 

Member s of tfiebysi^MS/MK)r/indbstry/professioru// 
gov er n milg^oommunity are abo key ''actors^ in any 
borufide education treg^nent. Unless they are 
involved, the treatment itself can in rk) way be regard- 
ed as career education. Their active participation and 
support is needed in the following ways: 

' 1 Serving as resource persons in the classroom to 
help studentsi arxl teachen understarK) and ap- 
preciate the Career implicAions of the sbbfett 
matter.^ , 

2. Providing resources for field trips (aken by students 
wd/or educators for purpoaes of helg^ them' 
l>ecDf?ie aware of the i^prld of paid empkiymeiit* 
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3. Sin^ m mtaum ptnom in th» dawoom-and 
in iiiMrvlct JfucUkm «Mom-to hdp iiotfi uu- 
4m^ and maifib^i of tha tMchifi« facuhr under- 
itand tha Imic natuft and qparpliom of the free 
anterprUe system, economic education, and the 
rale and functions of orfanixad labor in American 
toctaiy. 

Pfovidint resources for work cxpenefKe oppor- 
tupitie* for studwts-pakJ or iMtu0L mlmn pri- 
nury purpose is career ai^rforatiofi^,^ 

5. Serving as mem ht ts ot a comrminitv career educa- 
lion actipn council whose purpose is basically to 
de v e lop and nfommend'career education policies 
ID varioiit s e y n e n ti of the community (including, 
but not limited to, the formal education system) , 

6. Sieving as active p^icipants in the education 
syftam's pibcement efforts (inckidint J>oth part- 
time and fuH-time iob pla^ement^ 9 

7. Oevisir)f and tntpiementinc ways of involving em* 
piqyees of t^e business/iabor/industry/profession- 
al fOverT>ment community in career 'education 
activities designed to contribute to the career de- 
velopment of such employees 

There is absohitehr no way a carecf education effort 
can be successful If the business/lahor/industry/pro- 
fessional/govemment community is not actively in- 
If career education efforts are successful, tVis 
Uif the total community must certainly share part 
of tl4 credit 

fduing community orgMnirMhns. having education/ 
: goa/s must also be considered as key "actors" in 
any comprehemive career education treatment This 
inckides organizations such as: (a) kxal service clubs 
(Roury, Ki^anis, Lions, etc ), (b) Scouting. USA, (c) 
Ctrl Scouts of the USA, (d) American Legion; (e) local 
COuiKil of chur^ies. (f) council of business and pro- 
fessional ¥vomcn's clubsf (g) National Alliance, of 
Busir>esilhen, ar>d (h) kxal chan^ber of corpmerce 
The prkiijify career education role^ to be played by 
such organizations iritlude c« 

1 Studyi^i arnl making provisions for involvement 
ar>d participation of maximum numbers of school 
I in their organizational activities 



Studying and making provisions for ways in which 
their activities ar>d proarammatic efforts can be 
fitted imo the total carea education effort-- rather 
ttum operating indepenoknt of or in competition 
with that effort. 

Studying arxl makir>g provisiom for ways in which 
tite total resovirccs of the community may be uti- 
lized ^hJ shared by all such organizatR>ns in w^ys 
that provkie maximum benef ib for youth and ef- 
ficient use of community resources 

Studying and makirtg piovisiom for ways in,which 
the efforts of e^h of Ifiese community organiza- 
tions can be made a supplementary, rather than a 
competitive, lesourot for stutlent use in career 
^ and career cxpioratkin activities 



Parents at the elementary/secondary school levels aie 
ampng the nrH>st crucial of all "actors" in a compre- 
hensive career eduMkm treatment. Amon|[themihy 
roles such personsSukl play ^ incnMsing the effec* 
tiveness of career educatkm, the folkiwing art con- 
sklered most crucial: 



1 Helping their chiMren urnlersUnd both tlvMtli 



^ ^ ture 

and the positive social signifkance of tl!^work 
done by- paienu (inckiding both pakl and unpakl 
work). 

2 Provkling opportunities, within the home/family 
\ structure, for their chikiren^experience work- as 
. a family member- in ways that both help the chikJ 

understand his/her own worth and his/her own 
contributibns to the well-bging of the faniily as a 
social unit. ' 

3 Helping their children find arxJ engage in cirecr 
awareness. and career exptoratkm experierKes as 
paitof family activities- i ^ ' 

4 hfelping chiktren think about gnd discuss 
career d&isiohs- inckiding dectstons regarding 
both educ^k>nal an^ occipatk)nal choices 

5 H^ng ihHf chikkcn Ui^dersUnd and appreciate 
the career implicatkm of the subject matter repre- 
sented by homework they tiave been assigned. 

6 Helping their chikken discover and utilize ways of 
making productive uge df leisure time 

7 Helping their cM0lfen* think about and reflect on 
wotk values as part of thektoul system of personal 
values. 

8 Helping their chikken develop attitudes devoid of 
bias with respect to race, sex, or physical/mental 
handicaps as deterrents to full freedom of educa- 
tional and occupatkKial dioice for all perK>ns. 

Unless parents are actively engaged in actjvities such 
as these, it is doubtfpl if efforts of the fonnal educa- 
tion system— no matter how intensive or comprehen- 
sive they may be— wiH be able to counteract what, in 
many of today's home/family structures, are negative 
forces working agains^ the goals and V>biectives of 
career educatk>n \- ' 
H 

Ftrwilly, the career ed|fcatk)n coordinator, as a key 
"actor^' in the career educatk>r^|[eatment« is a topic , 
that deserves brief discussion. As noted earlier in this 
paper, it is recornmendM that, at the IC-12 level, posi- 
tioris of career educatk>n doordinator be established 
at the school district (or community) level but not at 
the school buikkng level. Persons serving in this role 
shouM, a^ a minimum, be charged with the fotk^wing 
responsibililies: 

1 Becoming and staying knowledgeable with respttrt 
to the career educatk^n literature artd with nation^ 
al/state treivds in the area. 



Serving as inembifi of a community career educa- 
tion action oouncH. 



Providing 
expertise for 
career education 

Providing 
expertise for 
education acti 
llartof all 
fiMirrthis 



wide leadership in pra¥kling the 
promo ting the applicadbn of 
the teach^g/leaming process^ ^ 

le a d e r s hip in provkfef^^l^^ 
promo ti n g the kiiids of rir«fn||ii 
afKi actions called for on the 
caieer ecfci c a ti on "actors'' idenu* 

♦ 



4 Cootdkm ti ng and strtngthcnini the concept of col* 
MboraUon in c«rwr education through conscious 
end comde«K|ous effofts aimed at hetptng and en- 
oouragkig various kinds of career education 
aciofs lo wOfm coctf nef . ^ 

1 GmviHmicaCir^ career education cctlcepts arxl 
philosophy to all career education "actors" and^ 
the f g n e r a l public 

i:' Fofimilatini and cacryinf out a systematic plan for 
implementing career education in the community 

on an ordllffy af>d syuematic basis 

• . ' - 

7. Working closcty with th^ career education action 
couTKil in developinl and gaining community ac- 
f \ ceptaiKe for a cocKeptual view of car^ education 
consistent with the nature arnl needs of the com- 
monity^ 

g. Providir>f expertise and leadership in carrying out ' 
aiHl rcportirtg results of system-wide continuing 
efforts to evaluate the effectiveness of career edu* 
cation 

If career education is to be evaluated, it is hoped 
that those urtdertaking such evaluations will make 
dear the extent to which-- and the ways in which— 
each df-thf S3 roles and furKtions outlined^ for the 
eight kinds of key career education "actors" outlined 
jn this section are in place and Mje operating If all 53 
of thes9 roles and functions are being perfonned 
effectively, we have no qualms about applying the 
e^Muative criteria discussed in the next section to the 
career education treatment. To the nl^t that some 
—or most— of these 53 roles and functions are not 
being perforrv^ed. then. it can be questioned whether 
or rnX what is being evaluated can truly be said to be 
career education 

lyfsluMion of Qireer Education 

Career educaliorhJike most other educational activi- 
ties, can be evakialed by assessing (a) the extent to 
which a true career Mucation treatment is prnent, (b) 
the adequacy of methods and processes used in carry- 
ing out the career educatkxi treatnr>ent; and^ (c) the 
results obtained as a resuh of applying the career edu- 
cation treatment. Of these three approaches, the 
reiyta ^o ri ented approach, expressedl^ terms of stu- 
dent outcomes, must ultimately be given top priority 
The other two. while of great and obvious importance, 
must be considered to be of secorxlary importaiKe In 
a sense, they become things to check vifhen one looks 
. for explanations with reference to a particular evalua- 
tion effort. 

In the 1974 OE pohcy paper. An Introduction To 
Career [ducMion, th^ folkmring statement appears in 
the dbcussi^ on evaluation: 

It is important to nK^that these learner 
goals aie intended to apply to persons 
leaving the formal educatenal system for 
tfi# millk^ of work. They are nor intended 
to be applicable wfier^ever the person 
leaves a particular school for some per- 
sona, then^ these goab become applicable 
when they leave the secondary school For < 
others, it wM be when they have left post* 
^ high school occupational education pro- 
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grams For still others. tf>ese goals need not 
be apdied, in toio, until they have left a 
coltega or univereity setting. Thus, the 
applicability of these leamer outcome 
goJis will vary from irniivklual to irnJivi- 
dual *^ well aifioni one level of education 
to afH>ther This is consistent with the de- 
^lopmental nature^ and the basic assump- 
tion of iiKlividual differerKes inherent in 
the concept of career education 



Since 1974.^ several efforts have been made to refine 
and revise the OE learT>er outconoes for career educa- ~ 
tion. The list that folkiws represents the latest attempt 
to state, in an explicit fashion susceptible to measure- 
ment, the basic learr>er (Mn iiiiii i thai a bor^afide 
career education treatment should ^ able to produce 

Career education seeks to produce individuals who, . 
when they leave school (at any age or at any leveD 

are • 

>* 

1 competent in the basic academk skills required for 
adaptability in our rapidly changing society 

2 equippedwtthgcxxi work habits 

3 equipped with a personally n>eaningful set of work 
values that foster in them a desire to work 

4 equipped with career decisiofi-making skilb, fob- 
hunting skills, and fob-betting skins 

5 equipped with a degree of sdf-understaiKling and 
understanding of educatioriatyocational oppor- 
tunities sufficient* for making sournl career 

decisions 

6 aware of nneans available to them for continuing 
ar>d reciNTept education 

7 either, placed or actively seeking placement in 10* 
paid occupation, in further education, or in a voca- 
tion consistent with their current career decisions 

8 actively seeking to f irxl meaning ar>d n>eaningful- 
riess through work in productive use of leisure time 

4 aware of means available to themselves for char^ 
ing career options^ of societal arK) personal corv 
straints impinging on career alternatives 

Sizeable problems remain with respect to obtaining 
valid ar>d reliable assessment tools for use in meksur^ 
ing the extent to which each of these nine leamer out- 
comes has been attained Tliis does not. in any way. 
negate the importance of each. 

Conc/ud/ng Remarks 

This document has sought to present^ largely in out^ 
line formr the basic r^lDre of the career education ef^ 
^ as currently viewed by 0€'s Office of Career Edu- 
cation Those wtK) wish to study or>e or more of the 
topics discussed herein greater detail may find some 
of the earlier OE puUications listed in the foNowing 
bibliograpby to be helpful. 

^No pretense irmade that the point of view expressed 
here is or>e with which all career education concep- 
tualizers ar>d practitioners will agree. At the same . 
time, this point of view repr ese nt s the closest approoci- 
mation to a national consensus that the Office of 
Career Education has been able to dbco¥er. In this 
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I, it. should scrvt m a reference point a«ainst 
if^kkk lAdMduiH intiMiMd and/or engaged in carg« 
ediacalioii cin compare their cmn points of view At 
the very^ ieaac, it should serve as a means fpr those 
whole views differ sharply from those ex(fressed here 
ID mount mponsible replies 
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Career Guidance for Alabama Vbofh 



Sclma./lUbjma 
U4 



Rural 



>^«e 13% 16-25 ware 

Mioomy 0% Amcncjn Indian 

roups ' nmeuck 

^ P%Orwnul 
0% SpMHsh Surname 




Youtb bf t»¥Tgn tfw frs ol 13 and 16 (approaiimatc4y 3S% ol the rogion't youth) «udencsj*culr>. a d»ini U i a i un . 
(1) admmntrator. (1)coum«4<x (1) proposal writer 



1#2 

Ncx jvaiUbie 

Dncnptive inf«iatton and in«njctior\al matenab available at cost amstarKe availabte 



Gncie C HiUmt. Career Counielor 

10D4 N Green Street 
Sc4ma. Alabvna 38701 
(20S) 87S-1S50 




MT the past flWe years. Alabama Lutheran junior College has 3 Improvement of business/mdustr/s awareness of the variety 

c o ndyted an eiyerimental summer career information and guidance of skills and human capital available in^thcM commynitiet and 
I for youdv livina in a retton of AlabaiM heavily populated by counties 
The purpose the pfogram is to provide individual 

counseling for pov e rty-stricken youths ar>d chil- ^ 

Iparents » p 

section of the state. o^^rJO-omrent ol all families and 

fan bdoMf the U S DepM^j^it of Afheblture poverty - 
indtaes fdr^Miitioii and amount of accrued irKome Hope for break- * 
iMthecy^oipoi^rty--a eyde that feeds on a roundrobm of poor 
edyraHofi,\tawr mo t hr at ioii> few iob opportunities, and the massn/e 

OK w><Miiy of the potcmial labor force— lies in pioviding the youth ** 
ol thtfi^dlinties wMi realistic career informatkm arw extensive 
^caieer couro^Hnfom a period ol moQths and even years 

Hope lot beMtof the cycUfclit^ rests with the ecor»omic devel- 
opriMt fptgwU^l^twrarea of Attbama Business and trKkistry must 

liav» Ifcccy Mi a suffi^cnt nurnbcr of yourn laboren prepared for ^ 
antry ieF v el fuiiom, as well properly trained adrf^inistraHve 



TheAlabaria Lutheran plan caHi forihe program to intcrvcrw m 
this eyde of pdl e rty by worfcingVi^ youths yean old. their 
the school fyMn% and cikisting irKkistries artd busin«ses 
I outcomes are^ jrfC^ ' 

1. I mfu ^e n w rt ol the youths' i^diness for entering the labor 



iffipnywfiQnc Of w 
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u nderstarMlmg of the bettef its of* 

durini the early y«an ol educatioMi 
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AhundarQiy Slate 



Occupational Information ^st 6111 



•I 

4m 



Ateundir City. AUb«n« 
Rival . 



f 



SOfus - • b5%hilMimc ^ 
fsmtiy 100% SS,00atof9.999'' 



0% 19^25 v««i 

0% AfTMhcjn IndMn 
30%BUck I ' 

0% Sp«ni^ SMmame 



aprfiiiii 



W7 78 ^ 
InfonnMion not ovatUble 
Information not available, assistance a^ 



6o6 Sfxon. Dean o4 Students 
PO Boim 

AleKwxkr Citv. AUb«na 3S010 



The Care^ Research Certter Alexander City State Iuokx Col- 
lc«e ts locattd in the Thomas D Russell library, vvhere a counselor is 
on duty from itOO a m until 3 00 p m to assist students with car«rr 
Mormation A teffniflHil tied in with the Alabama Occupational In- 
k^hnatipn Computer provides the information that students request 

Madia spacialitdl are developing career materials, which coop 
itudtpts cspeciaNy ar#,encDur4ted to use^ny prospective students 
ar« MHo usint the mainfUa fhe intent of tHICareer Center is to assist 
in recruitment by making students aware of career possibilities after 
two years of college 
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CMy State Occu{Mrtional lnform«ionVs<m 



Altundir City. Mshm\M 



f 



' ^, Satin- • b5%hilMim« Afe £ 0% 1S.25v««» 



3(mBUck I ' 
0% Spanii^ Surname 



100% liberal lim«udmn. VXm vocMional/lcdvMCAl AudM 



W77 78 

i^MAiparf NMlvMb: Infonnation not ava«U61« 

Information not available, assntance 



6o6 SfKjn. Dean Students 

PO Box 699 , • f 

Alexander City. AUbwna 3S010 ^ 



The Care^ Research Certier a^ Alexander Cttv State lunKX Cd- 
IS located in the Thomas D Russell Ubrary, where a counselor is 
on duty from §:00 a m umil 3 00 p m to assist students with cararr 
Mormation A teffnifHlil tied in w(h the Alabanr\a Occupational In* 
tohnatipn Computer provides the information that students request 
Madia spacialitdl are developing career mattrials, which coop 
» itii d an ti wpeciaWy af#,<ftCDuraeed to use llany prospective students 
a«« alto using the nrMiinfili fhie intent of tHl Career Center ts to assist 
in recruitment hy making students aware of career possibilities after 
^ txvo yean of college 



Career Devebpmeht Center 



C#dflden. Alabama 

3,677 
UrtMMi 



ol 



Status; 



Pamily 
income: 



64H fumime 
part-tin^ 

15%les$thaa$5,000 
25Hi5^to $9,999 
, 3(mS10^toSH999 
^^20% $15^ to $19,999 
10% $20,000 and more 



Age: 67% 18-25 years 

. 33Hovcr2SVeafs 

Mindrky 0% American Indian 
^roiips; . 15H Black 

0%OrienUl 
^ 0% Spanish Surname 



P^ofmn Inlofiiuiliofi 
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70^80% emire campus student population ^ 

(1) administratof, (1) counselof; (1) iob placement coordinator; (1) career technician; (1) cooperatiS« education coordinator; 
(1) office manager 

1976 . 

Career-<elated videotapes; descriptive brochures; and 1977^78 academic yeiar individualized self-help modules for students 
OBaiptive informatior)al and instruaionalmateriak available at cost; a^ ^ 

Thofpas E . Hughes. Director, Career Development Center 

Gadsden. AUbama 3S903 
(205)54MMd4 



The Career Development Center (CDC) i&a compreKensive unit 
designed to provide career-related services to Gadsden State Junior 
CoHefe stud^tts. The primary services provided are career informa- 
tion, Job placement, career counseting, and cooperative education. 
TheCSner also piovides information on college transfer. 

Efforts are made through the freshman orienution program to in- 
.iure that each student on campus Is aware of the services offered by 
' the CDC. Instruaors use the CDC during regular class periods to 
integrate the concept of career education into selected academic^ 
•leas. As a resuk of this acth/itv, studenu.can correlate their subject 
aieawith possible related career f ieldK 

the career informational aspects of the CDC are offered in a 
variety of forms. Included among these are carrels conuining small 
filmstrip view e r s and upe recorders, audio and video<olor career 
tapes, occupatiofwl briefs and monographs, periodicals, a micrat|he 
collection of over 2,900 college and university catalogs, and several 
. books conuining a comprehensive filing system that simi»lifies re- 
trieval of all materials in the Center. 
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Proiects in Cbmmuniity Serviqe 



Coli«»laiM 




I 



Gtendale, Arizona 
SuburiMn 



Status: 



income: 



32%hilkime 

66% part-time v 

12% less than $5,000 
26% SS^to $9,999 
33% $10,000 to SH999 
2aib $15,000 to $19,999 
6% $20,000 and more 



Age: 51% 18-25 years 

49% over ^ years 

Minority .004% American Indian 
groups: 2% Black 

.009%Oriental • 
8% Spanish Surname 



Propam biformation 



Wlm and how crtabMed: 
^^p^ant^cvdoped malcrialK 



AvaAifattfy ol infof1l)ati^)n 



Contact psfsons 



2% liberal aits students; 2% vocational/technical studerits 
(1) faculty; (3) student assistants 

1971 ^ 

1. Text ori course reading materials, volunteer techniques; and course information 

2. Guidelines for community agencies on the effective use. of volunteers 

3. Supervisor evaluation forms 

4. Student weekly reporting and evaluatsion forms , 

5. Slide tape presentation of program activities ^ 

6. Listing of all community service agencies in the target area 

7. Manual on job and career market for types of volunteer setting 

Descriptive infomiation available free; instructk>nal materials available at cost; assistance available 

■ 'i 

jane Wemeken, Director of Projects in Community Services 

6000 West Olive Avenue 
Glendale, Arizona 85301 
(602)934-2211 
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The director of the Placement, Advisement, and Life Planning 
Center at Clendale Community College is responsible for the overall 
administration of the progtam; the training, placement, and followup 
of student^; maintaining a working relationship with community 
agenclM; iind reporting and public relations functions. Paraprofes- 
sional staff assist the director in conducting the program. 

Students register for a section of projects in community service 
under any ten. academic departments at CTendale. This interdiscipli- 
nary approach lets students participate, on a volunteer basis, in a pro- 
gram related to their major fields of study or areas of interest. Students 
receive from one to three hours of transferable, elective course credit 
within the discipline. * 

Students atterni 16 weekly, one-hour seminars per semester' on 
_jc:ampus. Ouring^that . period they are introduced to the concept .ot. 
volunteerisrn, and they are trained in psychological, observational, . 
and listening techniques, as well as report-writing skills of volunteer 
work. Students are placed after an interview with an agency repre- 
' sentative, and a schedule of work hours is arranged with the agency 
supervisor and tne project director. ^ 

The director maintains continuous contact with the person 
O upervisingthe volunteer. Supervisors submit two evaluation reports 



per semester (one at. mid-semester and one at the end). Students 
record their objectives, activities, and evaluation of activities in a 
journal that is submitted to the director each week. Semihars and in- 
dividual conferences allow time for students to discuss their progress 
with the director. Course grades are determined by a combination of 
field work evaluations, seminar contributions, and we^^kly reports. 
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MuhhCampus Career Guidance Centers 



J 



Tucson, Arizona 
21^1 



Urban 



Status: 



Family 
income: 



31%fulkime 
69% part-time 

26% less than $7,500 
37% $7,500 to $12,000 
37% over $12,000 



Xge: 52% 18-25 years 

. 46% over 2$yaars 

MifkxitY 2% American Indian 
groups: . 4% Black 
1%pri^1 
19% Spanish Surname 



Popdaliom icrved: 



(MMiniecquivalcfiti): 
When and how cttafaMcd: 
, Flroyani'^evclopcd materiabt 



^mmmmmKtf Of ■nOrllMDOfl 

andiwiitaim 



50% liberal arts studenu; 70% vocatk>naJ/technical students; 70% liberal arts faculty; 90% vocational/tedviical faculty; 
10% administrators 

( 5) cooperative ed6cation faculty; ( 3) adm inbtrators; ( 18) courtselors; ( 1 1) counselor aids and other paraprof essionals 

: J ' 

1975 — Career Guidance Program 

1. Course goals/objectives and syllabli for the car^ development courses 

f . ■ ■ 

2. Packages that include workshop or seminar exercbes, gukMines, and manuals on various career education topics^ 

3. Diagnostic assessment tests for evaluating educatiorial aptitude arul vocational competeiid^ 

4. Video cassette presentationion outreach' and career gukiance for minorities to show a program implemented at 
Pima County Community College ' * 

-5. On-line computfenzed Guidance lnformatk)n System for iob opportunities and requirements in SoutKlBm Arizona 

6. Instructional cooperative education manuals for class use 

Descriptive information and instructional materials available at cost; assistance available 



David F, Shuford, Associate Dean of Student Services 

2202 West Anklam Road 
ffucson, Arizona 85709 
(602)884^6696 



r 



Eadi campus of Pima Community College has developed career 
njidance services that meet the needs of the students it serves— from 
those in metropolitan Tucson to those in rural area!^ and ''on the 
Papago Indian Reservation. 

Career guidance services at emt campus focus on career aware 
ness» cafeer expbration, decisiorvflBking, and career planning. Serv- 
ices provided include courses, workshops, testing, computer searches, 
video and audio tapes, advuing, and counseling.' Students leam their 
strengths, acquire job-seekirjg skills, and study the structure of the 
community as they move from education to emptoymem. 

Counselors work closely with the l^lty jn certain program 
areas. Conversely, all instructional f aofltV serve as'advisors to students 
in their curriculum areas. Cooperative education has developed into a 
tripartite system of joint planntngyoy the student, the employer, and 
— the faoAl^^nembecJ^tudents cay participate on a voluntary basis for 
a total of four semeters in 26 o<xupational programs. 

High school soidents, locarbustness representatives, and faculty 
can discuss their mutual^ neras and interests during the college- 
sponsored Career Expo, ColMe for a Day, and Student/Faculty Suc- 
cess Fair. Staff* and materiaj^ from the career centeVs on each campus 
have become valuable r^urces to instruction^ faculty, industry, and 
O NnmunityorganizatI 



The computer has become an important asset in career searching 
and career information storage. Staff from the career centers are 
gathering information on jobs in the state that will be disseminated 
through the computer on a stata||de basis, 

This program has been strengtheried by the development of 
career education activities on each individual campus that support 
the entire educational program. The program's succe!^ is due, in part, 
to the high level of cooperation among the campuses to achieve 
college goals. 
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^e^feer Planning and Development Center 



KUyward, C^lfomia 
19,410 



Subufovi 



Status: 



family 
income: 



26% MMme 
74% part-time 

0% less than SSXXX) 
5%S5^ton999 
5% $10^to$H9^ 
15% $15^ to $19,999 
75%S20TO)ando¥er 



Agk: 50%18-2Svears 
jO% over 25 yean 

Mttkky 1% American Indun - 

poups: 3% BUdc 

a%OrienCal ^ 
5% Spanish Surname 



Program biiocmaBofi 



eprogiJSL 
Mfkaa and how 



AvaUatyolMoffinalion 



Contact panon: 



50% liberal aits students; 40% vocational/technical students; 2% liberal afts f acuHy; 5% vocational/tedMical facultv; 
3% administrators . , . 

41)counsek>r 



1974 

1. Infonnational materials for oxjrses in career planning 

2. Video cassettes desqibing various academic majors at fou^ 

3. Self-eAoration modular unto oSnceming various aapette of cmtr aw»n^ fA«rat^a| planning 
Descriptive information availab^ free; instnictional materials available at cost; assistance available 

Steven Bundy, CoMinator/Career Planning and Development Center 

25555 MespeAan Boulevard 
Hayward, California 94545 
(415)786h6726 



The Calmer Planning and Development Center at Chabot College 
is an educationaJ resource facility designed to help individuals learn 
more about themselves and the world of work. 

Counseling is available to help individuals determine educational 
and occupational goals. Personal abilities, values, and career interests 
are explored through a variety of testing instruments. 

The Center library offers nun^erous types of informational 
materials. These include occupational files, college catalogs, labor 
market publications, and iob hunting resources. 

In addition to cournieling services and resource materials, the 
Center schedules several special career awareness programs 
quarter featuring guest speakers and faculty advisors from v/ 
occupational fields. 

Collese students, as well as adults in the community, are „ 
aged to take advantage of the many programs and services aj&; 
through the Career Planning and Development Center 




EKLC 



30 



Cobperative 



Work Experience 




i7\ 

Fpumain VaicY, California 



y 



Suburtwt 
Scacus: 

income:. 



1%fumime 
99% part-time 

ld%lcuth»i»5X)00 
18%S5^toS9.999 
15%S10.00atoSH999 
14% S15XX)0 to $19,999 
43% $20^ and more 



/iAje. . 22% 16-25 years 
78% o¥er 25 yeaff 

Mmorky 2% American Man " 
froups; 1% Black « 
5%Qrtentd 
9% S^ish Surname 



Ml lor 



57% Iteralaitsstudeiits; 43% vocabonal/iechnicaJ students; 57% Itoal arts faaAv; 43% vocational/ 
techntcaJ faculty. ^ 

(4 5) faculty; (13) administrators; (02) counselors; (30,0) buMnass/induttiY/labor permnd 



q^iiiiinliii I): 



1976 



i told Willi A- 



1 Studem handbook for career assessrnenc personal evakittioii^^l^^ 

2 rips on career process thfouBhpefK)nalnkitivatk>n Co«ectm 

3. How to process in your career. Institutk)nal program designed to luk^ 

Descriptive infomiation available free; instructional mafaeriafa available at cost; asabtanoe available 

Chaites M Ardolino. Associate Dean, Conrmtunity Seo4^ftnd€ooperative Education 

Vi231 Slater Avenue 

Founuin Valley. California 92706 

(714)96W)611.Eja.225 , 



Coastline CommunitY Cdlefe has served nearly 4X000 students 
since it was established in 1976. Its campus is the community. Classes 
are held in storefronts, public scM)olv churches, f Tories, ar>d com^ 
mtjnity buildings. • . ( 

Mthough cooperative edMCJU6n at Coastline is optional, over 
1^ students have^particip^ted since 1^6 Accordii% to sutlstics 
compilgi to dai^ me co^ student's average age is 35; he or she 
woifcs 40 hours per week, and has family and community responsi- 
blUMes. 

Based on.these student characteristics, the cooq progrvn is de- 
sisted to serve adults vvtio are up^adtng their skilk in a particular 
career aret; transitioning to perhaps a aecond, third, or mp\ fourth 
new career area; or attempting to re-«nter the work force after a pro- 
lofifgd absence 

General^, the coop student's primary career ooal is not the 
development of e ntr y level skilb or iob placement; rather, it is the de- 
velopment of additional skilb for career advancen>ent Time is a 
priority and a hiehly prized commodity for the adult student For this 
reason, coop has oeveloped a non-traditional format liniced to mail- 
in, hi^ speed computerized registration: telephone course faetlitatc^ 

^fiho mierect directly with stuoer»ts; teiecourse or broacicast courses 

for credit; courses by newspaper; and in-plant nonclassroom courses: 

Coop studems are involved in a four-phase process each semesr 
ter itfitil the maximum 16 co-op units are completed as follows: Phase 
I— assessment and develop m ent of career performance objectives. 
Pbue 11— studwrt/employee/coordinator meeting to review and sign 
student cootract; Phase III— coordinator fdlowup; Phase IV— em- 
O oyee^student evaluation of objectives/ 

ERIC r. - 



The cooperative education program at Coasdine aggressively 
seeks*this "new'' population. The fo^us is 6n the adult, mid-life stt^ 
dent, and all services ar>d programs are designed to meet his or her 

needs. 



r 
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income: 



10%lc»ltunHjOOO 

3m$'K)WtoSH999 
30% $15,000 to $19,999 
10%$i20WMd o««r ' 



«0%OMr2$vcin 
# 

0%AnM^ 
1%BUck 
2%C>tantal 
10% SpMdh SufMme 




30% liberal arts Mudcnb; 100% \ocational/t»chnical studmo; 10% libcnl «ts faculty, 100% vocatfond/lBdvikal faouky. 
( 10) faciAy; (3) ad^inmraiors. (2) counselon 



"1970 ' 

1 Handbook for cooperative MoAc94)crierK%9tudm 
the learning^l^iieaivn approach to assessinc the 

2 Trainmf marMialarK^sehetof w)iervice««>riuhop»iortram^ 

3 VUeo tape cassettes for use With worftci^xrienceAudentt 

Oescfiptive mfoonation and mitructnnal matchab available frae; mtknmcf avaOabie ^ 



Karl A. Strundberg, Asuttam Dean, Occupational Education 

1^744 Golden Wen Street 
Huntmgon Beach, California 92b47 
(714)»92.7J11 



The orunizttion^ stnicture for integrated occupational educa- 
tion at Cdden Wm ColJege includes four proram areas: occupa- 
tioMi eAication (devWopment and evahjation), cooperative work 
«9crtance,4ob placement, and vokintccr service-learning Thecollege 
hm defined th« functional responsibility of each of the pror^ areas. 
« iMl as hem they relate to the counsel ing/career guidance section 
Factiltv in the yahons academic divisions (including liberal arts disci- 
pline$) oooMMate wotk experience students The college makes a 
special efton fe integrate liberal arts and vocational faculty 

A dicailed description of the colk^'s cooperative work ex- 
ptrience program is available through a videotape cassette and re- 
lated materials 
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Center for Vocational and 
Occupaiional Education Learning Resources 



« 

Cilieiiiiiiartii) 



11771b 
Ufban 

74% part-time . J0%om2iy9an 

Fmtih 20%la»thanS$jOOO kiinotny 1% Amman bMtoi 

income: 15% %5JO€0 U> W.999 ffOMpi 75% BUck 

> 30% $104X)0 to $14,999 M OriMil 

30% $tSjOOOto$t9,999 8% Somish Surname 
5%S2b^and 



l^j^^ I li^ 10% (tixaJ allowable) libcraJ m ttudcnts, lOCmvocJU^ IMirabaMl/ 

tedwtal f acultv. other colletw « Perafcj'i Dwtria. locai non^it nmrif 1 and <chooH, comuMWitV pww 

r 100% dwector and career tecfMicians 






1975 

f 

1 Caieereducationbrochures, leaflets, ftycn. and pamphlets 

2 tmroductoiv imatcnals that vKXMporMe vocational and occu^ 

Oeicnptive wifom^ation and mmictional materials available at co«; auotanoe available 

Robert FoK. Dean. Student Ptenonnel Servicef 
loscph vw H Cooper. Dweaor c4 the Center 

900 Fallon Street 
Oakland. California 94607 
(415)434-5740 l 

1 ' ■ 



Since the Laney CommunitY CoHeft Center opeped in 1975^ W\ 
has served nrvxe than 6 OtOvocatianallv^l^^vantased students Coal'^ 
oH the pfoicct mB% to oevdop a vocatipoal career education learning 
resourte center that would improve the ftudent'f ability to make wise 
camrcho«cef and decisions That |Dal has been accomplished 

The Center seryes as a model, assisting students defined as 
"disadvantaeid^ if\ making whe career dioices StudenCs are also 
pfovided supportive yrvices sud^ ^s diafnostk testing, cooperative 



_ tion. pb development^ ar^d^^ynOTV. iob placement — all the 
prareQuisites for achieving goals «)d)b«f9<^(^fT^^ members 
of society Ck' /' 

Tlie Center also sirtve\to n>ect the special yocationat eckication 
needs of dtsacKancagtd pcnons within <die con^umty college area, 
helping them to learn occupational iociok>gy on their own terms 

Emphasis is placed on these obieaives at the Cervter teaching 
Ihe vocationally disadvantaged the vocational concept, providing the 
opportunity to "learn by doing'', studying, particular occupations to 
hi^ifht an wnportam work hent4ge. strnsing th«r importance of 
werk ^aiificalMm m a cha ngw»g aolicIv. and, impocvamly. h«ipr 
ing to achieve employability > ^ 
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51 



Resource Center 



iiiiii Ti > 



♦ 




9422 

i . * . 

fWPt. 40% 1 

7%0MnUl 



Xmitenlam«i«lem$ 40%%oc4iional/iech^ 10% libml aits Ucukr. m vocjtkmai/i^^ 

NMter MipviAlt Iv' (2) faaicv. ("f ) w^wiotraior. ( 1) coumckw; (2) nof^<3«tilicJMd ; (3) midm mi«wu 



1976' 

2 Cjrmin<onn«tipnMs«iom— monchtytcheduir 

lfi<o«n4tion not avaiUble; MMUnct MAiUfale 
« 

CaipAyn Schucu. Cooidmator, Gx>pcrarive and Occupitional Education 

12500 Campuft Drive 
OakUmd. Caliioma 94619 
(41S)S3V4911E)9 )% 



The career education effort at Memtt College has evolved philo- 
sophically ar>d oTfanizationallY toward a comprehensive program 
Since spring of 1976, a central Career C^cr has been m operation, 
housing the fuiKtions of cooperative education, placement, career 
resource library, arKi career coteisding 

The staff has been enthusiastic m its attempts to upgrade existing 
servicet aM impiemM new ones, ar>d has %ypdfd together to com- 
picmen^acher than duplicate services 

Mcrritf » Career Center is the core of all these services Students 
go there for information, counseling, handvon experience. ar>d even 
paid CRperiei>ce. Students also have the opportuney to analyze current 
m>tk experience and use the results as a basM for career learning, up- 
ward mobility, and/or mid<areer change 

Staff fiom the Career Center have fotmed liaix>ns with other 
members pf the college staff, especially classroom inftructors Inlor- 
matiofi on career trends arkl publications is shared with appropriate 
facultY IfMtructors often make career information presemations. and 
staff of the Career Center make special efforts for group class ac- 
tivities 

Norvcertificated member s of the college staff are alio provided 
with if^formanon ffom the^Cfcreer Center 
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G)llc«e "Hot Sc«^ Series 




fmnih 



11% ( 

7%lMithMiSjOOO 

33%$10jOQOtoSH999 
40%$1S4)OOtoSn999 
0% $2DjQ0O and rpon 



Minority 



3moMr2S 



0% AfiMriCM Indian 
mOiMal 




100% NberaJ arts ftudMs. 100% vocational/lKhnical ttudents, VK)% ttwil afts laoAy; 
facuky. 100% adnmcraion. 100% hi^ tdiool. 100% c ommuniiy 

S% facullv. 1>% camtSon. 25% cam ictoiffon ^•ci'tiMs 



W% Yocaiionat/iKMcal 



1972 

•^Ihirr Tiri nrf dnrnhmi ttir T wvn Hnjilofwnmt f mtrr. its fWMrcm actMbCf» and special 
Dcscrtptf¥e ffiiomMiion and m^maional maMnab avatlabtt ai coa; financt cirailafalc 

Wtttiam I Bcndtt, Asmtata Dean of Coynsdwig 

CampMS Road - ^ 

NtooipMfc.CalHomia 93021 
(0OS) 529^2321 * 



ERJC 



One of the most innovative feetures of the Moorpark CoUege 
career development pioerem is the ^lol Seat " speaker series 

Taped In the rni^ipr irmniaional television studio before a live 
mident audience, th«e unique occupational forums bring together 
employers, itudviti. artd coHege staff in a free w heel ing, open-ended 
eKMnpe of career information 

ONacth^ of the program is to provide a highly personali/ed 
s ervic e one that creates an a w a ier ws of occupational options. 
de»iiopi an understanding of iob demands artd preparatkxi needed, 
and, hnaty. offers tips for newc o me rs tooking for ways to get a toe m 
thedooT- 

Since few of the commercialty prepared materials are directed to 
bcai M^oppDftunties. piogram suff decided that the college vvouki 
paoduce Us o«m materiab. using the medium of television 

The ppoiect is made poHmk throu#i the cooperative efforts of 
the vartous r o iege depahmenu G>unselors take the lead rolym^^ 
as prapam mo der a i o w, while Instnidofs share equal billing fl hii t t/ 
panaiiai. The real "stars^ of the piogranir however, are the two'or 
three gueM wtw tail about their |bbs and the paths they chose m 
reaching career goab/ Students in dw advanced teleoommunicaiions 
jMogram db the camera aodpcoductinn work 
^ Althou^ the program does not follow a formal script, there is a 
format Speakers and faculty members receive handbooks prior to 
taping,outlMn|thequettiorHthey will be expected to answer Mem- 
bm% of the audience are encouraged to question or challenge those on 
the penel 

In addition to the obvkMis mident benefits of the proram. 
^mrudors have increased their knowledge of career opponunities and 



counselon have become^ mom aware of new develodments in the 
fieW ' ^ 

In keeping with the staffs phikMophy <^ sharing, copies and 
scripu of "Hot Seat" have been sent to some 200 schools requesting 
" assistance in developing similar programs. 
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Sefvkes 




CoKsMna^OMoma 



Saburt»«i 
fsmiiy 



71% pvt^omc 

1ft%lcMiliM»5/n) 

•% SSXno to 1^,999 
*% »104)00 Co 914.999 
•%S154X» to $19,999 
*% $20,000 and over 

'a2%Comfamcd 



htinoritY 



S4% H-SycMTft 

1% Amchcan Man 
mMadi 
3%Orianu4 
4%SpaMh3umMt 





'00% vocational/tKhnical fcudcnts. 100% %ocational/ttdMical facuky; 80% hanrfkapped 
(20/30) RE faculiv. ( admtfiHtracon. (4)i€oun<ek>n. ( 10) Caracr 0(g» <to pman< CMer icaH 



1970 

1 Carver brochum 

2 Video tapes of sample pb ir«crviewf 

3 Video tape»o<flfnpioyerpre«cntatiom 

4 Slide tape onentationt 

5 .Job March matenaJs 

6 lob maiict Mjrveys ^ 

7 Cocp education course materials 

Deicnpirve mfofmaiion available free. mo< mitnictional matcnaH available free, some avarfab^p^ ccmc. 
asMtance available ^ ^ 

James Carmon. Dean, Special ServKes 

2701 Fairvie«» Road 

Co«a Mesa, California 92b2b 

(7U> »562« * 



i^Or^nii Coast College a numbef of activities and operations 
art fpupcd Mnder a program called Special ServKes. which is de 
scnbad bdt^ffT m 

^The fji^iiff Devwjpment CmMm'i employment service com- 
binci infom^alion. instruction. co«chir>g, and counseling for coHege 
Itudanti and<ammunitY members alike The career resource libr^ 
has coQfdiltMed its scrvKes vvith those of the counseling and ir^ 
fbuction tfvMlorw. hi^ Kho^H. contmunity. and cooperative wori 
cigMHtfiCff lo form a network encompassii|| the^campus and ex- 
landing Into the community 

"DtSfcorer/ a new computeriied guidanog system, has been 
imtgratM tmo the coll^gi^s counseling services The counseling staH 
aho mtf miny printed and audio-vtsual materials, incltxiing 10 slide- 
ti^ madia cickagai, aath dajcnbmg a career cUmai . Th«ia i& also 
available a Arectory c4 occupatior)al ar>d aduH programs in Orange 
CoMntv schools and colle«es 

Thg vdurtter bur— u is part c4 the cooperative wori exper/^ce 
p wj y a m anfl serves as a ckahn^wuse ior volunteer opporttumtfes 
avglabie on campus and in the comrrHirwty Whenever possib>le, 
bMwau matches people with nor>^aid pbs that have learning ^v^fue 
lelevant to the volunteef^s collate studies 



4Gx>perative education assists studcrns in enhar>cing their career 
education through work in real job situations^ Students are placed in 
, K>bson a parallel plan basts, whkh is a part-time work/school arrange- 
meru, or on an ahemate plan, vi^tich is fulPtknetKKfc away from col- 
lege for a period 4 

Now in its secor>d year, the Educatipnal Testing and teaming 
Giriic helps students with learning disabilities improve their academic 
skills while attertding oHllege Workbooks, audio tapes, arnl personal 
instruaion geared to particular learning disabilities are used to assist 
the^^txlents The Disabled Student Center provides c u ni p refcen s ive 
support services to disabled students Assistance to those studan(s 
may begin with priority registration ar>d counseling mad^ available 
before regular registration begins 

A program called Evterwled Opportunities, Programs, and 
Servfce? provtdes aid to **ijn t on ren tion aK* college student^ fmtiror^" 
rtiei. ^fare recipients, persons on probation, etc ) through coun- 
seling, tinafncUl aid. and tutoring 

T'he adiU^'s Tutorial Center, useii by more than 1.000 students 
last year, empkyys ISQgutors wfy> hef0 students improve their aca- 
(iemic ^ilbs 
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Career Educaeion ^ 



SMiofa. CjMoma 

i«f SMui^ 2b% fulMm Age: 35% «^25vws 



fjmf/y 100% $15X100 to Sn999 Mmoriry 5% /WiMrtcM Mmr 

income frcMpt^ 9jO%BUdi 

5%OrMnUl 
17jO% SpMh Sumamt 



NpditeiMni** 30% litwr«l «fts itudtntt. <0% vocJtionil/tKhnic^ MudwKs. 30% lliwyini <«cultv; ■>% yocawml/wdwicil <<cufcr. 



50% admvidtraion 

(15) faculty, (2) admviatraton. (b) counffloff 

1W5 . ^ ^ 

^Mlop^auiwklK 1 AppiDJumatelv X vid«o upo ( V4") on nHb >Mfd» Ikhmqim. w tai v w w tw!*WMque>, |Otfci>tirfttwn, how to pi mm 

VounHf. the vafcje otf being «war« o< Mil, cmcr akifn^Mcs, 

2 PUyvifnKxlcH and classfoorncarw guidance mjMnals 

3 FtiiM)<o»wn rfaume*iervice and coipfata ^f^-btofhum *of ^mhutin% wtowmion 

. Dctcnptfve vifonnjtM avaiiable free. «i«niaional mannab available at copc asaiotance avrflibla by managrniam 

Qyde D Reyes. Director, Cooperative/Cjrcer EdiicJiion 
14qQQ FruKale Ave nue^ 

SaraiDta. California 900 * 
(714)8^-61% 

ft 

Wan VaAey G>llcts mablishcd a compfchensive care«r center ' 
m the fall of 197S The basic components of the facility include an 
ocoipttionaJ work experience profrani. career counseling^ career 
MDurce library^ jtudent placemem department, and career studies 
diiMooni 

Within theie comporwits a niynad of activtties and services are ' 
€tfm^, Midh as: r(sum# writing and preparation service, computer- * 
izad vocational guidance system (EUREKA), employment grooming 
woffMlOpt. career seminar series, career planning courses, ar^ work 
opportt«)ities abfoad (for credit) 

The caraar certtar is under the direaion of a single administrator 
A career center ttaering cominittee. established by an mtemal college 
fD¥arrl«nte sy«cm, assists tt>e director m meeting the needs of stu- 
oems and staff A 1^ member career education advisory council Kelpi 
the director meet the nee ds of business and industry 




5^ 

f jmi/y ' Not ii iiibii ^ Minorirv X5% AnMrican Mbn 

110% tek 

3jQ0% Soimih Sumvw 





Studano, facuky, admmamton, IocjI tchooli 

TlTb, with fupport dt $me fundi * * - 

• . ^ 

1 CjfW«ducJtionfcsouPceb«nkboolLlcc%vhchisuwdMfe 

2 A poiten (Mpcr on the conrwmMv CMW imira CM^ 

3 tndivrfuaittcd cjrecr tj gvcl up iiwnt modui ei 1 

4 SvfUbm for 4 college l«v«< tduction/Swoifc scnunjr Mr inifirucior 

5 S«udpncmanu«Jin cooperative cMcrcducMion 

i 

Desciytiv^infoimjtion md irHlfuctiorul autcnah avaiWe M mt 

Don Canon, Cooperative Career Edullbon oJhmMor ^ 
Waiytw Batt, Direcior, AraaVocMiorial School 

9IQ0SSanuFe 

Ulteon. Colorado 60120 I. 
()Oli7^1S50 




» ArapsNK ComiTHinfiY Collet* has be«n involved in various 
foms carver education since its opening in the fall of 1%b This 
•ffbft is ce n te te d pfimarily m the areas of career counseling, voca- 
tioftrfeducatton. and a program m experiential i^udies The experien- 
tial itudigi mode, which reco^ii^es past learning experiences and 
jiofi vudents to design learning m the community, set the stage for 
continiMd efforts in career education. 

The coNm Has established a communtfy cMtr resourct center 
lo serve as a ni^ily visible coordinating unic^or career ed^ication 
activities on campus The cemer is desisted to b^ respormvtKf the 
needs the collgy ar>d communitv groups as users of the center 
Usen are Ideniified as busirms. labor, mdustry. ager^ies. and other 
community groups or iTMftviduals 

The community career resource center cor>cept is ea^eived as a ^ 
jKllitition PfDCQi.tO bmtltU(t^. Htf. and commviitY people 
fogsfhar to better meet the career needs #f people Servires include 
caretr education, career counseling, cooperative educatio/i. experien- 
tial learning, and |o6 development L 

One mechanism a dop t ed to assist the collefs m th^ process is ^ 
the career education resource bartk designed to identify .busirtess/ 
labor/industry/^sncy organixations willing to provide 1)lH>eakers, 2) 
shadow e xp eriences, 3) field trips. 4) wori exploration, S cMn^ re> f\ ^ ^ 

source advisors, 6) staff develop m em ad^sors, 7) cooperptive career %j ^ 

"education work e a perience. and 6) pb listinp 




3M p«t-c«Tfte 

35% M/XX) to 19,999 
30% Sl^gOO to 114.999 
10% SIS^KXNof 19.999 
•5% $204)00 Mdc 



h4inontY 



aO%1S'25vw« 
30%OMv25v««» 

0% AiiMncjn Inftw 
25%BUdi 

0%OriOTCal 
25%$fMniih$unl«ne 




25% kbcraJ am itudmb. 40% vocJtion«l/tedl»«cAl Hudms 
<4 S) facuftv J 1) admi^jtor 

1974 

Student mjniuJ for co-op woti experience 

Dctcnptive information and mttmaiorul matenab avaUrfe at coM« 



•Minance •viilibk 



Ocfc Cnt2. Dean o< CommtfiiCY Service 

100 Cofcie Drive 
Slerto>g. Colorado 80751 
(303)S22<Ma)(xt 6A3 



I 



^ Codp t f Education is pait of a current cumcuUr initiattv« 
difi^^tad towaipl fMnf students 'real MoHd" experiences More than 
aiie- i i fth tm students at Northeastern Junior College panici^^ate 

^ Thecolli^ 
tlducation sinoe 
mTrhis 
cooparativt 
study ovar a nao 
ficai¥voiii9 nKW 



been i nvolved in and committed to cooperative 
icntatioo o^ the agr»^sin«s program in 
students to altemate six-mom^fSertods of 
ce with sa-n>onth periods of classroom 
one-half year pedod In 1972 this program 
VIII Kw9tdjif iHcdlence 



Thfge oth* paogrwns that raqibe^ltematyig periods of class^ 

Mfdra expert 



studyand olfcampus learning 
ajuaiii (19^,A4yfceting 
cuhim I19a%y %imnn in the ll 
or alternating co^WoHc 

Notttiggitgm 
tivi education in 
demit aim 




experience are Turf Main- 
and Production Agri- 
e th^option of parallel 
the«y programs 
l^panbms for coopera- 
curricukim In the strtctly aca- 
and crediting procedures are used 
rprograms require co-op wori experience o( all 
students, lehde othen o^ m option, some are on the altcfnating 
plan and some ai^ Parallel. Have formally established crediting 
provisions. 

— ~ — Theu4kp ttti dmiHipid a wceefsfU program thjfuse^ faculrv 
coofdesatois in career guidarKe. iob developmeyt. folk>«v-up with stu^ 
dents on the ieb, an^ in foetermg ar>d evaluating educational 
oiitcon>es of wont e xp erience Thirteen faculty member) are pan'tinr>e 
coordinglors and are directly involved in coopcratn/e education m 
their dhrtslons or piMami faculty coordir^ors are required to woA 
w«h the student and gmfwey e r to prc^vide necessary supervision ar>d 
^ «4insehng and to insm that the studem achieves maximum educa- 
^ bef>ef it 
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Vocational Coi< iM l we: Ow»iag,C3Mi)finfc or lUcyc^ 




•Nmt London, Conrwcb&it 
TV 



Minority 



100% Kb-lSymn 
0%ov«r2S 




hiMii ■liiiiiimiil^ 




V0% ^ddo fiom communitv 
* 2 Occi4i«ional HiiomUkibA 



InlomtJMn 



«lustanc0 available 



Oavid Har^. Dean ^ 

New London, Connecticdl 06320 
(203)44>2qj^1 



"Vocational Counseling: Choosing Changing, or (tecycling? " is 
the title ol a pcofrani at MitdicU Colfate based on these premises: 
that hiMian d ev e topmtnt is lifekyig; that one> eart^ care^ choice is 
leveraMe and can be modified; ami that life involves a series of per- 
sonal changes related to nfe staaes. Finally, the program affirms that 
paaiple in mid4ife* who are thinkiot about naw career goals are not 
naceif ■fi>y. iiyaaij i or irnmature, tnit are seeking riew devetopn^eri- 



<'tal offpfaltiMtiea Since the program was initiated in January 1975. 
owar 10 wwhert and men have oarticipated, most between the ages of 
2S«id90 

TbeMfnili'sobiactivesare: » 
^ 1. ' The pBtkipam will accomplish a freshf assessment of his or 
nor o cc< J»e ti o t i a> interests. aft>itities, personality charavtenstics. and 
' panoiM veMies-, 

2. Nftkipants will help each other examine their carcer/life 



3 Participants will acquire occupatiortal information ar>d ex- 
piom factoTf ratotad to career shifu Attention is given to wntmg 
riManfc 

4 Th^special needs 6f women returning to work or education 
wiH be MatkliiMJ axareipcd 

5. Altemtt^arear and/or educational plans will be developed 
by each paiCdpant within the comae of private, individual counsel- 

j^^WWiOM^ 

6. The program is not an encounter or sensitivity group, nor it 
peychotherapv It will not attempt to solve deep psychok>gtcal pfob> 
lems. H is basically a career gmdarKe/eiploratibn program designed 
to facilitate career cftanoe. occupational self-assessnrtem. and educa> 
tionai/ c a r e er plan n in g . Erhphasis is placed on the examination and 
clarifkation of lifl goak. 

f 
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Vocational Counelnc: OwMMig, ChaiMii% or lUcyc^ 




•Nmt London, Cofwwoi&il 



fe0%>t5;000tol19j000 



Minority 



100% H^JSymn 
0%<M«r25 




hiMii liiiiimiiHiiii 




V0% ^ddo fiom communitv 
k ( 1) ad^Mtr«Uir, (t)a»jmck)r 

1V5 

• 2 Occi^iitional HiiomiMibA 



InlofmjtiOn 



Oavid Kar^, Dean ^ 

New London. Connecticm 06320 



EKLC 



"Vocational Counseling: Choosing Changing, or (tecycling?" is 
the title ol a pcotram at MitdicU Colfate bas«d on these premises: 
that hiMan dcv e topmant is lifek)nc; that one> earl^ care^ choice is 
ravmHa and can be modified; aiid that life involves a series of per- 
sonal changes related to nfe staaes. Finally, the program affirms that 
peoiple in mid4ife* who are thinkM about new career goals are not 
neceif irtiyjiyaMij i or immature, CNit are seeking riew developnr>en- 



«'tal offpMMt^ Since the program was tnitiated in January 1975. 
over JO woihert and men have oarticipated, most between the ages of 
2SMd90 

TkeMfnm's objectives are: * 
^ 1. ' The pBtkipam will accomplish a freshf assessnrMfit of bis or 
Mr o cc< J»a ti o t i >| interests, abilities, personality chara^enstics. and 
' penoiM veiues-, 

2. Nftlcipents will help each other examine their career/life 



3 Participants will acquire occupatiorul information ar>d ex- 
plom factor* related to career shifu Attention is given to wntmg 
rteumfo- 

4 Th^special needs <M women fetumir>g to work or education 
will be tieatkl|iMJ examined 

5 Altepiatt^areer and/or educational plans will be developed 
by each paiCdpant within the comae of private, individual ceunseh 

j^^WWiOg^ 

6. The program is not an encounter or sensitivity group, nor it 
peyc h otherapv It will not attempt to solve deep psychological pfob- 
lems. ft is basically a career gutdarKe/eiploratibn program designed 
to facilitate career cftange. occupational self-assessnrteni. and educa- 
tionai/ ca r eer plan n in g Erhphasis is placed on the examination and 
claiifkation of lifl goak. 
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BfCvavd ^ Career Development Center s, 

• OMniiiunttyCollc09 *. 



Cofcift Inlof MlkNi 



Am: 

Clmicf Nitiei. 



Cocoa, Florida 



9,748 
Suburhan 



SUtUi: 



f^inily 
income: 



SA% part-time 

5% less than $5,000 
40% $5,000 to S9,999 
35% $10,000 to $14,999 
10% $15,000 to $19,999 
5% $20,000 and more 



A«e 



Minority 
group?: 



50% 18-^ years 
50% over 25 years 

1% American Indian 
16% Black 
2% OrienUl 
2% Spanish Surname 



* Ploy Ml InfoniMtion 



(for 



WImr and Imw t 
PtoyaM^le^lo||Nid nutcffak^ 

AvafliMBty ol infonnalUn 



50% Rberal arts students, 50% vocational/technical students 
(2) faculty; (1) administrator, (3) paraprofessionals 



1^ 



1974 o 
1. Audio test tapes 

2 Video math tapes ' ' ^ 

3 Math prescription fomis 

'4 Videotapes br^vocational careers pertaining to coOFses taught at Brevard Community College.. 
Descijptive information available free, instructional materials available at cost; assistaiKX available 

Idwftrd D Fitchen, Coordinator of Career Development Center 

Building C, Room 120 . ; ' ' 

Cocoa, Florida 32922 . . 

. ^<»5)fc|^-111lExt.254 



Tf>e Career Dev«lopa^fit Centeriat Brevard Community College 
is designed to help indi^uals who eocounter difficulty in specific 
skills. Students art .given i diagMMtirfest to help determine the skills 
on which they need work. A conference fpllows, during which an in- 
dividual program is planned for each student, and a schedule is ar- 
ranged. 

The Career Development Center assists students in identifying 
their inte res ts and career goab, expbring a wide variety of occupa- 
tk)nal oppoftunities, finding and using specific career infomnation, 
and ftglstering for job placement services. The Center contains l>ooks 
and ptfamad materiab covering hundreds of occupatk>ns, as well as a 

a^administcfed interek inventory and microfilm of many college 
I university catak>gs. The Singer Vocational Evaluation System is 
abo available. It is designed to help select an area suited to one's 
interest aiKi aptitude, and provides hands-on experience evaluation. 

Besides the career information available in the Center, theie is a 
math sec6on %ifith materiab on basic math, k>garithm$, slide rule, 
algebra, trigonometry, geometry, calculus; and computer program- 
ming . • 

ihefe is abo a reading and English sectigD where students can 
work to impiove their skilb in comprehenskxi, vocabulary, reading 
rate, studying, grammar, spelling, cprriposttion, and English as a 
secxind language. >^ 
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Bronrard 

Comniunity College 



Cooperative Education — 
Women's Center/ACTIpNS 



Cofcgi Inform a tion 

..X ' 



OttraclMMc^of 



Pembroke Pines, Florida 
14,371 



Urt>an 
Sutus: 

Income: 



50%fulkime 
50% part-time 

HoK available 



Age; 



NoCvavailable 



MinoritY 0.3% American Indian 

groups: , 8.0% Black 
0.5% Oriental 
2.0% Spanish Sumame 



Propam Information 



Piopii||ptfont icrvcifc 



for 

the pfO|^arti 
cqulv^knto): 



INftien and Ivw cslabfaiMds 
PlrognMHlevel^Md ntalenali: 



ftoy am - d eveloptd'nmeriaii: 



AvsHabttty of infofmatkMi 
andattirtaiice: 

Contact pcnonts 



62.3% liberal arts students in ACTIONS; 32.8% vocational/technical students in ACTIONS 

( 1) career advisor/Women's Center; (2) administralors; (2) career advisors; (1) outreach advisor; (7) lob placement specialists; 
(1) secretary; (1) receptionist/ ACTIONS t 

y * ■ - 

1976 — Women's Center I . » 

1977 -ACTIONS ^ 

Women's Center * 

1 ' Position paper ! 

i. . ,^ 

2 Spotlight classes, adult education classes and woikshops available at Broward * 

3. Returning women's woikshops 

4, Local resources (community) 
5 Career planning: goal year 2000 
6: Variety of career openings for women 
7 Career options (addresses) 



\ 



ACTIONS , 
Facilitator mantis for workshops, seminars and activities engaged in by ACTIpNS staff are being prepared 

Women's Center descriptive information and instructional materials available free; assistance available. 



George Voung, VicePresklent, Student Devek>pment ^ ^ 
Linda C. Libemian, Acting Director. Wornen's Center 
Craig R. Tayk>r, Planning & Program Coordinator/ ACTIONS 

3501 S.W. David Road (Women's Center) 
Fort Lauderdale, Fk>rida 33314 
(30S)58V8700 

225 E . Las Olas Boulevard (AO IONS) 
Fort Lauderdak Fk>rida 33301 
(305) 467-6700 Ext. 220 



Two separate career education programs are offered at Broward 
Community College These are described below. 

The Women's Center is a place for women to talk, be heard, 
learn, share, ponder, decide/ and plan; it offers support, referral, 
arnJ programming. Fmding there are other women who sha^ similar 
situations has been a positive inceruive for most women to devek)p 
new skills, retum to school, take additional cultural classes, or fUst 
go out on another job interview. Workshops are scheduled twice 
weekly and offer a wkie variety of topics; legal rights, bitth control, 
^ reer devek>pment, money management, separation and divdite, 
J^ idy skills, vakiei ciarif^atk>n, etc.« The Center stresses careers 



setting and reaching goals, and change. Staff of the Center guide 
women toward independence and flexibility, making them aware of 
options and choices that exist for them in today's worM. ^ 

Actions to Include Outreach and Night Service CACTIONS) is a 
comprehensive job placement and. career devekbpment program de^ 
signed to assist students and other residents of the college service 
area. Services include workshops and individual Jielp in cafieer 
expk>ratk>n, as well as interview technk^ues, resume writing, asser- 
tiveness training, career opportunities ^or minorities, women, and 
the elderly, financial assistance, and the like. An outreach effort 
directed toward potential employers has resulted in a large job 
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bank, wHh many employers now calling the college's career tMBts 
to announce job vacancies. 

In order to be nuponflve to career education needs in the com- 
munity, ACTIONS is headquartered in a compile housing over 10 
divcne social iwfvice agencies. This arrangement facilitates inter- 
agency communication; thus bridging gaps often existing between 
equcaUbnal institutions and comn^unity agericie^^^ 



4 



(>aytona Beach 
, CommunHy CoOcge 




i/Career Center Services Program 



Coliillwfomiation 



Daytona 6e«ch, Florida 
4,778 



Program InfocfnaHoa 

PopyMonKtcrvcd: 

NuM^Cf rMpofuMc lor 
' t^iii(4iRi9 w|iiivalcnti)s 
Wlwn and how cstabfiihcd: 
ProfranHdcvdopcd matcriab: 



Availabttfy o^informaliofi 



Contact 



Urban 

Sutus: 

family 



51% Mkime 
49% part-ttme 

Xl% l«ss than $5,000 
30% $5,000 to $9,999 
20% $10,000 to $H999 
12% $15,000 to $19,999 
6% $20,000 and more 



Age: 70% 16-25 yean 

30% over 25 years 

Minorrry 1 i)% American Indian* 
groups: 16.0% Black 

5% Oriental 4^ 
20% Spanish Summe 



25% liberal arts students; 60% voc^jional/technical students; 20% liberal aitiTf acuity; 60% vocational/technical faculty; 
65% Women's Center clients. 30% Center for lodividualized Learning (CETA) j 

(5) faculty; (3) administrators; (15) counselors; ( D buMness/industry/labor personnel; approximately 60 faculty voluntaiily 
serve as career advisors and/or career coordinators for co-op studems 

1977 

1 InstniCor's manual, workbooks and handouts for a threencredit course, several non-credit courses, workshops, seminars, 
and m mi-mars on empk>yabittty skills— choosing an occupation, your |ob search, applying for a iob, cood woHc habits, 
personal f iriarKes and job changes 

2 Series of 12 hartdouts on career expk>ration and devek)pmem 

3 Co<>i^career oriented workbook for students on course-r«Uted assigriments * 

4 Audiovisual presentations (6) * ' ^ ' 

Descriptive information and instructional material available at cost; assistance availat>le 
)ohn L Calhoun, Director, Co-op/Career Development 

Alan Schbssman, Coordinator, Cai«er Education & Planning . 
Evelyn Fine, Coordmator, Empk>yment Relations 

P O Box 1111 

Payfona Bc^ch, Fbrida 32015 
(904) 255-8131 Ext 321 
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Cooperative education was initiated at Daytona Beach Com- 
munity College In 1975 with the support of federal funding The need 
for co-op at the college has since been substantiated by the program's 
growing enrollment— from 15 students in 1975 to approximately 12 
percent of total de gree see king students. When the program was 
established, statistics compiled by the college revealed that about four 
of ftve A. A. degree students were undecided on course major or career 
direction, and that over 70 percent of the college's headcount (exceed- 
ing 20,000) needed part-time or fulkime work tb remain in school. 

With the support of the president, deans, faculty, and adminis- 
trators, the college opened the IS^OOO^uare foot Co^/Career 
Center in January 1977, incorporating cooperative education, place- 
ment/follow^p, career education, career planning^ career explora- 
tion, and career developmeKTservices. 

The entire student population (credit, certificate, and non-credit) 
is servA. There are referrals from CETA, the .Women's Center, and 
community agencies focusing on career ex;^ation; planning] and 
development throMgh career counseling, testir^ and individual assist- 
ance using 10 career search stations bcated in the Center. Part-time, 
fulkime, and graduate placement assistance is off erA. 

Career education iiKludes: ^1) use of the center by if^fuctors 
O > take students there for classroom assignments, utilizi^^he re- 



sources tp clarify career objectives; 2) a three<redit career education 
course on employability skills (how to find, keep, and improve a job) 
for students in all degree programs; 3) non<redit courses, workshops, • 
seminars, and mini-mars on each of the empk>yability skilis; 4) 
r6sunijAM[)plicatton, and job-search resource information; and' sj 
walk-F^Pxkshops for job assistance at specified hours each week. 

Marts are under way to incorporate the career education courses 
as part of the requirements for all voOltional and occupational pr^ 
.grams offered by the college. A suitable computer-assisted counseling 
system is being expk>red to supplement the current program . 
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Career Laboratory 




Panama, Florida 

3,320 
Uft>«> 

Status: 



50% full-time 
50% part-Cime 



fami/y 46 6% less thaivSS.OOO 
income: 14 6% $5,000 to S9.999 
296% $10,000 to $H999 
14 6% $15,000 to $19,999 
22 2% $20,000 and ovvr 



Age 72% 16-25 y«an 

26% over 25 yean 

Minority 30% An^encan Indians 

groups 11 00% Backs 

■60% Orientals 

07% S(>anish Surrume 



1 Infofflutiofi 
M— tiMiiuiMftlifar 



0 




65% Uberal arts students. 5% vocational/lldmicai students, 3% liberal arts facultY, 2% vocational/techmcal faoAy. 
5% administrators. 20> career studies Mid community organi2atK)ns ' 

1 1) counselor 1 1) tecieury 



1976 . 

Information brochurp 
• * f 

Descriptive mfprmation available fr^. assistance available 
Catherine Nii^ Director of Counselmg & Career Guidance 



5230 West Highway 96 
^Panama City, Florida 42401 
^(904) 769^1551 Ext 229 



^ ltd CMcr Ubb^Mbry at Gulf Coast CommunitY Colkge has de- 
veloped a pfDirafn t6 assist those individuals in need of career coun;^ 
seling and job pUcement. The hm servicl» are offered to both college 
stud^tts and nuembers of the communitY tn reco^ition of its 
achieve m e nt s, the Lab received an Exen^plary Practice Award fronn 
the Florida Association of Community Cotleges, Student Development 
Commission. 

One oH the tab's most -important services is helping individuals 
make career plans. SirKe advance planning is strongly recomnr>er>ded, 
students artfficourased to become familiar with the Lab early in their 
oolMe careers to obtain infomnation and guidance in selecting 
caieKs before declaring maiors. Suff members are'trained to advise 
students on choice of cafe^fl^fvlUta^ employment (^>portunities, 
mduate propam^, pait-time empMs^and summer empk>yment 
The Lab malntaM a library of coflBfTatalogs from throi^hout the 
United Statestohelp students seledA) upper-level ooHege 

The Lab cooperates closely with a number of other programs and 
acencies These indude: the Women's Center on campuv the co- 
operative education coord i n at or. Office of Veterans Affairs. Divisiofi 
ol Youth Seivices; Division of Vocational Rehabilitation; Tom P , 
Haney Vocatsgnal-Technical School; counselors fiom the junior and 
senior hi^ schools; R an hilidte Alcohoism Council; branches ol ^jie 
Armed Services; civic ckibs and organbations. and the local State 
Employment Service. 

During each semester, professionab from the community con- 
duct seminars and w u i O>m|>s . The Lab also makes available printed 
and audiovisual materiab. teachers andxounselon are erKouraged 
tobsethemateriabafMJbecontenKveinvoH^in career education 



One of the strengths of the program is that it allows participants 
to identify theiMK^ividual abilities, interests, and values, a^ t^ rnake 
intelligent career decisions. The Lab is a muCh needed service to the 
comnminity and the college. 
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Career Uboratory 



fil^pteioiwiliii 



^macoU. Florida 



income 



46% f liMvnc 
52% |>art-tim« 

12%lMth«)$SX)00 
28% $S.OQO to 19,999 
2S% $10,000 to $H999 
25% $15,000 to $19,999 
10% $20,000 and over 



Afe. 



56% 18*25 yean 
44% ow25Y«an 

1% American Indian 
15%BUci 
2%Onenul 
1% 5pand^ Surname 





50% liberal art} tfudents. 50% vocational/technical students, 50% Mberal ^ faciAv, S0% vocaMml/iechnical faoAy; 
D% admrtintratoTf. 75% commonitv service afencies ^ 

(75) faciitv. ( 1) admmtstrator, ( 18) counnHon. ( 100) busmess/industrv/labor penonnd. (40) school and service 
aterKlV counselon 



1973 

1 Do-it-your^f carver guidance mint-course 

2 €mpiovabilitv ifciUs devel c iprnent woMxxik 

3 SeH-aopraiwl 'Cettms to Kncm Yourself" 

4 In t ere st survey "ICev% to CareersT 

5 Information packet 



Descnptive infonn«(ion available free, instructional maftenats available at cost, avisiance available 



Wilevt CVmem. Director of Career Laboratery 



lOOOColteieBlvd 
rVnsac«ta. Flonda IZW 
(904)476-5410 



The PemacoU Junior College Career Laboratory, which began 
operation In 1973, piovides many career ar>d life pUnning services in 
both printed and audiovisual format It functions from the premise 
that pMons should have information about then>selves and the wocid 
of woffc before making career and life decisions It comb«nes resources 
with ooumefors and piarapiofessioruls to meet gfoup and ir>dtvidual 



The labor ato ry provides career and life plarming services for 
many pubbcs^ iiKludin| iunior college, university, and high school 
studems, as well as to adults in the college's service area 

All new faculty members at Pemacola meet orKe a v«ar m the 
Career labor ato iy for a thoiough orientation to its services. Teachers* 
identify objectives that the Laboratory can meet and schedule their 
classes for participation in the plarmed activities 

The Caracr labor a tory arrant» fob placement and work ex* 
perience opportuni^ for all students Counseling is provided by the 
pi acemc n t officer and other career gutdarwre coumetors Students are 
enoDuratedto use tfw lob Bank« %v(wre |ob openings are Ksted by area 
emphiyers. 

Business and pi U e sa i m ial leaden, employers, and persons m 
many rtpresgmathr^ tf a inthe community have collaborated with 
^ Career i J lbm a tnry fr> product a pprq u mattiy 200 color videotaped 
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w Infofmatiofi 



s for daily viewing (yy students and pa> 



trons Each of the contributors in the videotape series an oppo^ 
tunity ta visit the Career Laboratory for a thoiough orientation and 
they are asked to make suggestions for impiovenricnt. 

Moit area h^ school seniors annuatty attend career guidanoe 
proMMHiis at the Career Laboratory. While on campus they see a film 
entiled "Career Decision-Making.'* 

The Career Laboratory, as a compiihcnsive center, provide s re- 
source information to students in area universities It also offers edu- 
cational plarwiinL educational counseling, college catabgs. and 
counsekx nrunu£ for students transferring to feeder schoob 
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Cooperative and Career Education Program 



~7- 




Surus 



mcome 



10% ISXXX) to 19.999 
eO% $10,000 to $H999 
ia%$1S,000to$19,W 
$X,000andovff 



40% 1S'2SyMn 
tO%ow2SyMn 



MifKXty 0% AfiM|ican Mi^ 
groi^H. 1b% BUck 

0%OhOTUl 
^ V% Spantih Surname 



30% IfbcraJ arts nudants. X)% vocaticmai/tcchnical ftudants. 
V0% adrnvitftralDn 



90% Ubml «ts facukv. sd^%' vocJMnal/lftimcal faoAr. 




(10) faciilv. (1)Mkn«in(tator. (2)counw4on 



1973 

1 Facultv coop cooitkrmoti handbooli 

2 A<^«iHtrator's handbook 



Dncnptiw information and tn«ucnpnal matcfiiK a^irtibk at OMt ataoiancx avalable 

CaihcnneP Comc4iu».Dir«ctor,Co^ and Career EducatiOT ^ 

»Hi^av r-92 South - 
Sanfofd. Honda 12771 
(305) 12> 1450 Ck! 256 " 




>«ln 1973 ScmtfioJe Commumtv ColJete mstituted a proi^am ^ 
education that comtMncs career expkxation with fiHd testing 
who are undlecided abou academic or career choices are 
to enfol in a thiwcredit course called Career €xplora- 
of the course is to he i g N en the student's decision- 
skMs br increasint his or her seH-aneaiencss of strengths. 
aiAiliides, attitudes, life styles, and the realities of a' 
lob/carecr options. 
[jl^'Sftiihnls who h a v e wn tat i^ identified a carear cluster or area 
pirfitipm in the cakpcrative education program to confirm, 
ibr. co wple t ely changlVheir pcelimif^ary career choices Students 
h9 l eiiif u i ifn ie m'Uj n l inue coop with the same or a similar 
far three uimeiteii^ Students who indicate need for hirther 




e placed in different fields each trimeMr 
fVy^iMJty ai coop ip eiie nu e s are paid, oedit-^hming, academic 
'%Miiifiielip#(vm supervssed by regular teaching faculty hom the 
: r<^:|hcjrt»>t i»elH<biely related so the student's h<ure career 
^ V * • .*^i4iilA»that students get maximum benefit from the pror*"^ 



Ibkiiiilifethat students i 

' ' 1$ co robined.when the need arises For example, a 
a career in chemical marketing may be supervised by 



Hisirv pofessor and a business piofessor 




C$i9m A»e$smcm and Placement Center 




Chc«iD, 

V041 
UitMn 



67% MMffne 
13% part-twne 

aS0%tt«lh«nSS.000 

atm ss.aoo to 19.999 

4l%SV^toSHm 
20%SlSmtoS19.999 
S% UO.OOO and over 



93% 16-25 v«in 
7%<MV 25 



•J 



i 



4% AfDcncjn Incftfln 
U%8Udi 
2%OnmA« 
7% SpMh $iffn«nit 
6% roa ^i NitCTiA 

(iVHMty Ikot tMfd wof4d 



>lai i— l u i pi wrtu 



Milt I IBII^I 




100% hbcral arts «udmti, voCjiion^/iKhmcjl Hudm. iteal arts facukv. vocationM/lKhrMcal facultv. 80% 
admtfiotraton. commuAirv leaden, buurmt and u jgp u i a f kadwft. and YMCA j^ency diwe Uu i i 

(5) adnmntraton. ( V)) toumdon 



Cawtf and ViiiJi Wi MW <:gnwrtwDchtJwdg»ct%bingchat^^ 

ppQiF>n>s ( pb reqmrcmnn and rvquvvd cmvwt ol itudy) arr disMmM^piflMMdms 
Dncnptfw «ifonnation avaiUbie free, vistnictibnat maiehah avajtaM^itfiiit. asMance availabfte 



Leon I hiorv. VKe PtewdwH. Scudmt Sfwicn 
211 W Wackef 

(3^2)22^a3U 



ic 



Hic Center's assessment piogram oonsots of evaluation, aca- 
demic plMmcnt career fuidpice, and counsdmg^ Students are 
eh«n placemcm tests to determine itrengtKs and weaknesses, and to 
M in p to cine them m the academic p«oarams most consistent witK 
StudMs also complete occupational intere!A surveys, the 
oTwhidi are used to pian a cxMmcyjktm thai will best prepare 
itMdent fof^ntry into a career 

Am oHemaHon p ro^em provides bm^ information and advtsii^ 
ior academic success The orientation is h^ poor to the 
~ of ^l a wii cftch s em cm w, but is repe a t e d with minhclasses 
durine each semester ^ 
and acadtmic counselmg are also provided To assist stu- 
a career, oounsebrs use vocational interest surveys, 
oouroeiir^ and a variety of printed tfiformation 
aiMae ttudenu about appmoriate courses, and heto 
p r o ttei m that intcriere with f successhjl and reward- 
Information on senior collefes ts available for 
jlotransfor 

^The primary foncbon of the iob placement service ts to help 
CVCC studMs and alumni find suitable emplovm«itinie coopera- 
tive education iMpvn is ^lestened to prov«le MMft between 
school and m^L and nufce education more relevant to theWld of 
woilL UHSphcips sIimMIks de^Ne career choices and §Mm seif^onf h 
» in a worfi sUnnlbn; immdes industrial or business trawteic. 

to d e v e iop skiAs. motivation, and maturity, and 
_ einnifiilii among industiy. busmcfs. and M' 

a 
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_ ' • PrqKramforCrekivtA^[ini 

UhtCoynty PiOfran) in Wo^ip^udies 



i 




• 




Km! 



7i% (MTt^imp 



f jmily Not 4v«l. 



Afr S2%18'2Sy««n 
50% o%«r 25 vMn 

Minofffy ^% M>«ncjn Indun 
yotps 60%$Ucli 



7% tibfral jrtt ttutknC^ 7% vo(j(ion«l technical studfntt. ncuxterw onertfd n*^ Wid cottgnm^ 

Adult) (both pro-am •* ^ 

Afn^ ())tacult>.(l)*dmin^tTjior. (Dfecrmrv Womefi » (5)facUNy. (t)«dfhifM«r«lor. (1)i«H*rY 

k 

1 Brochiwe prtjduced \ i**Tt««m/ve*r d wcr itwng pK>^9tn% 

2 CxHTV obiKitvT* *Mi dev:r^ioa». cumcuk«n pUnv matcrols uMd in oourae, cvikiMions ^bgrams con«it of credit 1 
%gminan p »fie nt gd<i thecoag^*odKj buj ii t «> ct <dtovanou> * i^ ^ 

Women* 

1 EjchimM-^(3i«ne«m)wrpuWi5h*hiDdHjreo<«Brt^^ 

2 t*chp»ogr*ni h«*con»p*et*fi»e 

Couried«cnptic>n*>dobfectiv«. »Hm«|«n*Ka»«i*^^ »Vor»^* confrtt ot 

credit-hTe icminan. woduhoin. ami avdil courm 

DeCcnptfve «itom>4t«in and tfiitnictional mjtcnal^ avaiUfale Ae. iMttnce « <iiihlp 

OiMN%otHi,I>rKlorolCbrnimtfiirvCducJKion % 

19J51VV W««h«^ron 
Oav^Uke. llmcMfaOOY) 
(n2)8?V27qi 



The Pi%300m <dr'C'«*tiv« Aging at th« College 6* LakeCoontv 
mm dt¥rtope d |6 (M^pmoie the creatn* pcoceis of agK^g tor all aduKs 
The tocuf . theMiM. is not on a jpecif ic age group, on the proceu 
of whKh b^m m bmh Although pror^rris that fitt older 

adults' ncedi m cmpKattred m the miiiat phase, the ultimate goal ts 
^ to pramotie undtntaratog and comnrHmication b e t w e en people of all 
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The piugram amntly consists of five components one4>aH tui- 
tion for emit councs for adults a^t «0 and over. Rules ol the Road' 
older #dults. courses oHcrcd aC the college, plans to sufccontraa 
ytciaiv desifned promms to various agencws m Lake County that 
serve older adults, and federally funded (Title iVA) training courses 
otffwed to M i u < to to n a ta >voluwta«> and older aAilts 
» A The ho#«m iw A^nm % Studies offers bod) credit and non- 
eMt councs. A ccitifkaie Is awarded those persons who successfully 
uyn^H 1 IVhour pn#m of cpurses focusing#on both the 
tivditional and chaining loles of women m our culture As an 
acadmic pfO#«n. tho csMfCiton of courses was c9taNt#wd to re- 
O -valuMe the wdHionri fccipiwti horn the special pe np e a i^s of 



women, and to treat the contnbutions of women tfnlivickially withll 
eachheld ^ 

Offcrw^ are of two types: wofkshops. which are six hours 
length, and non<redit cpurses. which require a tonacr time commit- 
ment. £ach offering is deHgned to meet special education^ needs. 
The pro#am goal is to help people eumine ^various altematfves in 
their lives Without credit restrictions, the curriculum can be planned 
flexibfy to aOow r««tcrfesponse to the needs eqmssed by partid- 
p«ns Pressure on participants b minimal, siTKe there are no exams or 
tittle I mn ew o r k . Any of the offerings are appropriate to include on a 
resume, h^weve^. and cmtficates of co mple ti on are available at the 
etKlofegth course . . 
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Aduh Career RMMiiCt Ccfitef 



Motion Oovt. Uknom 

$CJtu». 1b%fulM«ne Aft. 74%1^»v«n^ 




Dncnptiw mfofmation availjMe frw. vntnxtional mjtcnals jviirtili at cott« «u«l«Kc «v«iUWe 

P«ncia R HandzH. I>rtictor, Non-Tradironjl Student Pta^am 
Motion Ciov«, IMvKMbOOS) ^ 

% 

^ The Adult Career Reiource Center at Oakton Communitv Co<lefe ^ 
oH en acad emic and caieer counselmg, vocational testing, and refer- 
ral MTvices to men and women n the CDrmn unity who need assistance 
mchanginf careers or bfestyies 

PBiiom ol an a|es and backgrounds- homemakers. teachers. 
mtal'woAcn. rMirad business o^mers. and othen— have recerwd ^ 
litei)lanning assi4ance Irom the Center Thev all have a common 

need lor mfofmation about rctumvig to school or *wk, changing jobs * 

or careers, or seeking additional trammg _ / ^ 

Workshops offered on a contitKimg basis durmg the past year 
were onltiese topics: New Career Options for Teachers. Caieer Devel- > 
opmem and Decision-A^ing Day, Trackmg Down the lob Skills 

Astesmcnt Mjum* Wrtine, Croup Testing, Oriematiori to College \ , 

and other io64iuntinf workshops 

Materials avaHabe in the Adult C«reet Resource Center mckide V 
books kx camr chancers and rob huntm. cassette ta^ * ^ 

ootwn a pob, ¥Ocational tfterest tests, caneer files on a variety of occu- |» 
P«ior»^nfoinMtioo abou Chicago-area colleges and universities. 
ocvHrad^ftyial degree program^ for adults, vocational trawiffig pro- 

ITMs. and referral to other sources ^ * ^ 
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Project bvQuiiy 



2.711 
Rural 



SfJfiA 



74% MMim^ 
2b% part -time 

NcxavaiUbte 



N/A% o¥«r 25 yean 

Mnpnry 0% Amencjn Indian 
gro^M ^ BUck 

(mOnenUl 

0% Sp«nnh Surname 





Bcf^ lanuary l^v^h pilot group ot X) studcnti ( VKicnce. Vmath. S-€n#ih. S-mial itudM) 
( 12) faciAv trained tfi ( BC( ProfKt UxMry P t v ogw 

1978 

i ^)enttibM Mar>ual ( ngli sh ^ 
Evpcnanttal Manual- Science 
ExpMRfial Manuii- Social Studws 
^ Ei^cncnriAlMarHxil-Math .* * 

Resource penon gmde. academic content ourtir>et m Engfcsh. tcwnoe. KKial stud«t. 

DexYiptrve eifofmarion available free. tf)«ructional marenals available at asm. assittance available 



Carl H Larvm. As«i5tanc Supvintendmt. Cumculum and Induction 

5)0 Avenue M- 

fort DM%e. IcMra S0S01 

(SIS) 576^3105 



Iowa CentraJ Community Coflete's Proiect Inquiry students 
sprnl 18 weeks (one semester), six houn per week, at lob sites, and 
one Koor par week m session with college teachers developing the 
•CtivitY comract Students may change sites each week or they may 
. spend a number o/l weeks at a partKular site. depef>ding on the nature 
V the sites and the nature of their academK pfotr«T>s 

Each e lec t iv e course is constmacd m terms ol basic corKepts. 
subconctfits, and interest areas The Inquiry harKftiook delineates for 
each interest area (1) a performarKe obieaive. <2) |ob sites withm the 
oommunity where objeaives can be attained, and (3) alternate 
l a bora to ry activititf to substitute m the event local tob sites are not 
availabli. 

To aid in the seleann ol iob sites, the student is provided wth 
indMdual pob site guides that detail occu|>ations. resource persons, 
academic resources (correlated to the prenestablishcd performance 
obfe^lvet). and a lis^ol special resources available 

The studM use^ th^ Inquiry-Quest mode of learning to discover, 
exwnine. and agjply pcrfonnance-based academic content «i the cor>- 
tee of the business and indijstry community, utifizmg a concc|)t- 
ccntereil. perfo«nar>ce4>ased curriculum validated bv commu^itr , 
cottege contervt ii^xns 
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f«mi/y S% lets than ISjOOO Mmcyiry 0% Amcnc«i lndi«i 

Mome XmiSWtof9.999 roups BUck 

30% SlO.OOOto $HW 1% Onenul 

2$% »15.000to $T9.9W 5% Sp«iifh Surrvimc 

V>% $20,000 and over 




100% \tbm*\ m\ «udmts 100%\wJtioo«l technic aUodenu, 20% tibml «ts facUkv, «% vocationai/iBdwicjLfacultv. 
10% admini»trato<> , ^ 

( 1) co«nwior, it) c«re«ryQounwk>r aidp 



1974 

1 Cro«tr«f«w«ncr indntittmg careen aHih«bcCK«IN,accOfdtf^ 
Occupational Themes 

2 boards w<Wc1r»f the avaiUbk carm cho*c« w the ipec^K counei oHcRiti at SCCC hav« been developed 
JDevinptive information and instruct Kwal matermls avaMile a^oA, assntance available 

Don Kmg. Career Cotviv4or 
Bot in7 

liberal K4M^ 67901 
(31b)blf 19SUvt 49 




The Seward County CommumtY Colleye Career Van Program is 
' to serv« the high Khool «r»d college population m a rural 



TYit pro-am uses a ntotOr home as a nr>ob<)e classroom It is 
cquippgd to accommodate sur^udcnts at mdnridual audiovisual 
icatioit$ 

Cuncnclr. t*»e Carccf Van has materials on some 1.500 different 
careers IrKfcided are 350 filmAnps with cassettes, 200 cassettes, and 
icwal 16fnm movies Complete sets of Chronicle Guidance and 
Careen MorKtltths. plus over 1,000 pamphlets from vanous ir>dustrTes. 



M $ foMoMMip to the career interest testing, which i%part of fresh- 
man orientation, each student is required to spend a mwiimum of one 
hour in the Ca re t f Van to become familiar with the available ma- 
terials Students are encouraged to return io the Van whenever they 
have qu iM i uns corKcming career choices 

TW Career Van is used m twelve area high schools to promote 
caieer MMiniij artd to paovide information on careers which stu* 
ttants have already contemplated gOtftg ITftO 

The career counselor takes the Van to each of the high schools 
about Ihfee days each semester Each student chooses a career that he 
or she ii personalty in t etes t ed in'and ryarches rt during the hour The 
mateilab for that particular career, kj&ted through a cross-reference 
indM, are gh«n to the student to dg t ermwie whether that is the career 
lie or she would reaiy Wte to pursue 
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6ogMil|^^ TAR Pror«nn (Te«chint-Applicatid»-Reipforcement) 




9.152 



SCJfut 



44% MMvnc 

3cmss.aootoH999 

20%SV),000toS>4,999 
S% S20 000 and owr 



Age 2% 16^17vMn 

4a%^ow 25 )^arft 
Mmnry *% ^n«hcan Indian 

*% SptMil) SunMVw 



Hill I 



^ tm than 1% vocation jl/pKtw^ical students 

" I 

( 20) faculry . ( 1) adn^mntraioc ( 1) counw4or 

1977 -^JUmni pfo^am ^ s ^ 

InformjdorMl mjienaH 

Dncnptivr mformaiion and mwuctionaJ mat«nalt avatlableat CQIA; annunoe avaMile 

lackW FnMm»> A^Mftant [>anof FacultY •n4(>rKtoro4Gx9^|raerv^ 

Lombard StfW and MariM PUce 
Baltimofv, M«viand 21202 
1301)396-1821 



. The coopcr«trv« eduction prograni at the CommunitY College 
ol Bal U moie was mitlMed in t977 during the Hxmg semester as g pilot 
actMty»^gfi4 to bi«ni oevelopgdMufther with the assistance of a federal 
ygwt lof flKJl yggr 19^8 Most of the coop activfty ^ currently at the 
lUirbor Campus, one of the two campuses of the college, but the pro* 
f^im VMM be cigMndgdtC^ the Liberty Campus ne^t year 

Shidents who wnlf lo obtain orHhe^fob experience reiated to 
their maior af«is of itudy mu« have ftnt suctessfulty completed 12 
iw n mef hour>> indiidir>g specialixed courses wi their cxirriculums Th^ 
system uMd is the alternating scheme of>e semester of Mdy. on^ 
' ol wcri. The tfudcnt will recetve three credits (adtf on) for 
9K» if he/ihe woiis at least 120 hours, attends IS hours of 
r scminanv and mites a tcnvi paper of no f^wer tharijQO woids 
: wHi CRper«nces. the organization m which he/she worked, 
and thrnatuK and future of the occupation in which he/she was erv 
Mged ^Idlhonal evaluations are made Hy the employer and by 
faailty coofdmalon This 0q»rier>ce with inother employer— even m 
a different ocojpation— may be repeated after or>e . g ^ d i ^ pnal #emesr 
lerol study 

Career education is abo provided in several introductory courses 
Caitfr Ptarming and taimal Devel o pment. TopKS tn Social 
Scicnoes: Intioduction to the TccfwK>logies. and othen In many vntro- 

7vocJliQr>aMechnlcai courseyjn struct ors make a a point to 
nrtat d iyaif tefs m thew classgpoms 
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MorCdtiii 



CPQ Program and Placement 



SIM lA VD% hA^nne 



1S1< $5,000 to rn«)» m Macfc 




100% DocJtional -trchnicai Kudcnn. 100% %Qc«nMi/tK}wHC^ tacukv 




( 1) «dm«i«Mlor ^ 

* 

♦ 

1 Twtboofc* t cjTfw pljfwint aPM - a bib>nn> Hi bwn cnfn|w l » d tor ftutknC <*ciAy. ^ gmptayw it 

) * * 'rr^^nnr -i r-n T ill irvrnn mil i irrt r tii iMglli nicnii< 

Oncnpifw mfoimjtion «nd m^nictiofwri mjtcnah avarfaWe ai oMt aiiMCancc avaMble 

.Eimr (>jiglrv Oirvrtor o4 Placement. Career nann»it^r>d Pevetopmeni 

MAon. MnvichuMm 02106 
(617) wot 322 



The adoptiCMi QliF modular Kheduhng in tk^ Usi few years has 
cHo n fid the ptftpccHve ai Aquinas lunioc Coll%t, partkuUrly m the 
tKM i uh^J pm^mx Students emotled m medicaTand social set VHt. 
MCMUrtii* Viedical aiMtint. and i^shnn merchandising coursesINi^' 
pu i c lp t t m the imiragMor one module All other siudems recMv^ 
their j jMrt enu Ivem JK^<lass eniploflnent thnxifh the Career 
H an n W g and Development (CPD)pror^acn 

^ Services of the CPD progrann are coordinated through a formal 
CFD course. «i4Mch n requiie^ of all seniors This course, whith is 
co oedin M e d wtth various other co llege programs, teaches the student 
how to find a position, wham^pes of positions are available, new 
oppovtunities open t o'wnen; mm to complelea iob n erview sue- 
ccHfuiy: anrf the paoccss fiem the |ob search to the acceptance of a^ 
ioboppovtunitv These aip e ^ 6fcafeer education -wenntphasized by 
lectures fiom pei s onnei tkedon and odm employers m the busmesP 
woHd AM nudgfib in the piogrem are tested M wi t erviewed irnlfvi- 
dm i y The pao^am culminates with a Careet Day. partiCipMed m by 
^ ID W) ei nploy en Because of the students' iiOwgig and prep^a- 
tion. w wp k i yei i are eager to twe them. ar>d enthustasticaiy accept 
invitations to Career Day The success <of the program is determined « 
by thi successful placement of graduates and by the fact that very igyy 
ofthe ^aduates letum for future pl^^temem— since they know how to 
gat a |ob tf^ei md v es ^ 

Anotfier importam part of tfie program IS a course on The Cor>- 
Im^r avns lo he4p the studernaptesent hiviier 

0 i»ysi c aiv and mentalv.4or eaph occjMon 

o i 



CPQ Program and nacement 




MMon. MUMAdHJicm 





100% MocJtnnal -trchnicai Kudmn. 100% vocmtonM/ttOwticM (acukv * * j 

* 

2 E^tetnshipMww. rutei. and rmiiu Jwg oampuw d and f itd * 

■IP 

) * * 'rr^'nnT -i r-nf ■llimmn mil i irrt r tii iuli iiicnii< 

Oncnpifvv mfoimjtion and m^maiofwM mmtnah •^mkMt m OMt ammance avaMbIc 

.IHnof Q^M^ Oirvctor o4 PUccment. Career nann»«t^r>d DMiopmcni 
MAon. MMMchuMm 02 W 



The adop t 1 01% fiH modular Kheduhng in the last few years has 
cHintid the ptftpccHve at Aquinas luniof Coll%|, partkuUrty ir) the 
iKi i njh i ij pi«VWfi Students enrolled m medfcafand social sef viA 
MCMUrtlt gwdi c ai aiMting, artd faishion mercharnlising coursesINi^' 
pa n i c ip t t m the imiragMor one module All other students receivv^ 
their j part tnu ffom mr<lass emploi^ment thftKifh the Career 
PlannAf and Development (CPD)pror^afp 

^ Services otf the CPD proiram are coord«r\ated throufh a formal 
CFD course. «4Mch is requiie^ of all scnion This course, whith is 
C DordinJ t e d w4lh various othar cottefe proirams /teaches the student 
how ID fM a position. whaMfpcs of positions are available, new 
oppovtun^tiat opan tc wnen. mm to complelea |ob n eryiew sue- 
c«fuiv; and the p«occ9s fram the |ob search to the acceptance of a^ 
ioboppoftunitv They aip e ^ 61 career education -^enyhasizedhv 
lectufes from par s onnei oircdon and odm employers m the busmesP 
woHd AM «udafib in the pfOfT^ art tested M in t erviewed irKifVY- 
d m iy The pao^am culminates with a Carecii Day. participeted m by 
7S ID W) M wptov en . Because of the studems' iiimn and prep^a- 
tion. a mpto yei i ai^ eaper to twe them, and enthustasttcaiy accept 
invitations to Career Day The success of the program is determined 
by thi successfd placcmcfit of gradiMtilK and by the f act that v«nr fav^ 
oftfie ^aduates return for future pl^^semem— since they know how to 
0Bt a |ob thcmselvas. ^ 

Another important part of the proram is a course on The Con- 
te mpo r a ry Im^.* whidi avns lo he4p the studernapresem his.^ 
be« immtft, 0l»ysicaRy and mentalv.4or ea^ occaMon 



1) Career ^cation Planning Infopnaftibn Center (CEPIC^ * 

2) Comnn^ity Educatkmal Services Program (C£SP]> * 

.3) Arts AliW Project * : , - 

'4) Labor Stpdies Program .J' 
5) How to StartfVour Own Business * * . > r> 
' 6) tntematiohal Studies Pn^ct 




Mm 



^ Proflram 



IhlociiiatioiV 



Hot 

(fdMimc cquivalcnti):. 



WiMn »d how cfUbfahcd: 



A»i<^AaH) ol infammion 
atdj 
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5,960 








Scarus: 






^% part-time 


Family 


Not avail^|{;[fe 


income: # 






— -^-Z- 








) • ■ . 

:i 




. ■ • • -. 



is 



6«%18-25)«lrs 



.:t. ♦ • 



^ groops; « T0% Black ^ 



'I 
* 



1) 100% liberal arts studmts; 60% vocational/technlcat tfiidenb; minimal usage by faculty; som^ community m^bers, 
referrals by CET^i ' . - , • . \ t ^ 

2) N/A yi N/^V 4) ft/A 5) ' ^ ' . ^ • . * .4. 
6) 6% liberal arts students; 4% vo^fstkmal/tedtni^ 10% of BHCC faculty ^ 

t) (1) administrator; (1)lx)unselor; (3) work-study stil^ . h » 

2) (2UacuitY; (1) admini^atbr; {%) I Vi>irtHfUCtional designer * 

3) (1) facuhy; (^) community bf|^ artists. m|!^cians,*actors, dancers, photographers 

4) (1) administrator; (1) consultant 

5) (2) faculty; (2) idmtnii^ators; (S) fa^hess/industry/Iabor personnel 

6) (1) administrator;' (1),consuHant 

1) N/A; 2) 1974; "3) 1977-78; 4) 1978-79; 5) 1975^ 6) 1977-78 , ^ 

, ■> \ ■ . 

1) Informational handouts; information Workshops held periodically 
t * ■ . , ■ , ■' 

2) CESP resource manual describes cooperating corrtfnunity agencies and lists sen^ces^oontaa persons, andtrain^ ^ 
opportunities CESP Bulletin reports curvent p^ogram ne%vs from community sites and from the BHCC Charl<^omi 
Ompus InslRJCtional materiaif have also been d^^ 

3) These are being written ^ * ^ * 

4) Curriculum material^and program brochure are being written 

5) Not available ^ * ^ 

6) Faculty have written their own instructional materials. Audiovisual materials, as well as competency-based matenals. 

* havebeen developed Inquiry leamingmaterialsbeingwritten •* 

All descriptive information and instructional materials available at cost for each program; assistance available 

1) Elodia Thomas, Coordinator<:EPIC ^ * 

2) Willjam Craft, Qean of the Open Collegj and tony Stevj^M. Director of CESP * . 

3) Linda Ostraf>der, Chairperson Dept of fine and Perform^g Arts , 

4) Rosemary Verducci-Russo. As^stant to the President " * 

5) Edwanj Kerr, Business Administr||ion, and Pejp^^McLaughlin. Dept of Continuing Education 

6) Ann Kelleher. Project Direaor 

Rutherford Averibe .^9 
Chariestown^Massachujetts 02129 ' ^ ^ 

(617) 241-8600 . ' ■ 



.1^ 




Hie Qn^ Education l1amiii|^Qrmatk)n'Cai^ (CEPIQ at 
sar raR Gxmminity CoBy offem i t^ y ia nn ing counseling aimed 
■ .<jit - ^laijiiinig stiidan& makit SMpiitficanl deCfi|iow(ji^Felatfid to cafeers^ 
^Wlkm^ n)MBig tfyttfar;ikio&. Staff mambi^&unsel, advise, test, 
IntefViaii^ and provide iniW^ houses a library 

,€lf oc cu p ali o nai infennatitn ittsouroes^ college catalogs, career and 
aoMtm sear c h materiab. mrioymcnt oiitloolc piiibHcations, and job 
A ttiii^AiiNde%ianetKXit w ^ 



Ik ; . Ihe Coimmmii^ Edikatena^ Services; Pkogram (CESP) was 
^^Pydevdoped by the Opaii Cbn^ 

-i^rV^^ the 



ami? GKP anjil^-dqpiiizations in the design and 
of d>eirlft tration>ctivitleSy and makes academic 
mfMSk to stiiflams who' sucdmfully complete training that 
rf^}|hmtoerievaUaiedliytliepfogram. 

■ %:Students who complete training evaluated by CESP m9y petition 
. .4he. college for academic credit Thb simple process establishes an 
official transcript record for each student, arKi the credit eamed is 
then applicable to all Bunker Hill programs and mayb^ transferred to 
ether institutions. ^ 

. ffrtetaction and aoss-cegistration of carnpits4>as^ and com- 
munlty4>a9ed.3tudents are encouraged. Whenever space is available, 
^. Itudpits^enrolled at funker .fill's Charlestown campus are encour- 
^ agra to taice advantage of die training programs in cooperation with 
CESP. Such partidpatwn gh^ stud«itf :|m opportunity to become 
pyt pf a unique coanmu nity leaminf envfronment not available on 
cimpMS. in addition^^oiraimnysgmi r Tajs a n d w mkil iu p s, m any m g a n- 
Ikations make intemship arrangements available. For example, stu* 
dents might assist staff and attend training sessions at an. area day 

«[iter. Credit for diis kind of experience is given through department 
^intemships or through petitk>n for CESP credit. .\ 
T Staff of Bunker Hilt's Arts Alive program have scneduled per- 
formances, workshops, demonstrations, exhibits, etc5fh more than S4 
public and private agencies In the community. * 

In addition to their work in the local area, the CETA-f unded staff 
members assist at BHCC during spring art, music, and theater produc- 
tions^ They also "work with the audiovisual departmcf^t, help stage a 
musical pro4|uctk)n, arrange concerts, and offer a firic arts series Wed- 
nesdays at noon« ' 

The Labor Studies Aogram (LSP)fipreser4^ another Bunker Hill 
effort to serve community members whose educational needs have 
rK>t yet been met. D^lop^ cooperatively by organize l^bor, 
faculty, staff, and consdl^nts from th^ University of Massachusetts, 
the program is designed' to meet4he heeds of elected union te»aders, 
i^bor relation activists, personnel specialists, etc 

Unpaid unk>n volunteers arid officers, workers aspiring to eleaed 
office, /)egotlatk>n team members, grievance committee persons, and 
others can benefit fromfiP training. Graduates Can expect to become 
more effective unidMMsmbers, leaders, business agents^, personnel 
Vprkers, etc. BHCC aedtts may be earned through labor courses taken 
at Boston Labor Guild at the Cooperative School of Industrial Rela- 
tions and the Boston Community School. These courses may be 
V elected on a credit base upoti application, payment of tuition, and ful- 
fillment of course requirements. ^ , 

"How to Start Yot^r Own ^usineii" Is a five-session seminar co- 
sponsored by Bunker Hill Community College and the Small Business 
•Ad^ninistration (SBA) Speakers from the SB A, the business world, and 
the d>ll<ite faculty.iwork wfth students interested in starting their own 
businessjU^ut who don't know where to begin. Offered nine times a 
year, the sminar cover^f success factors, business obligations, use of 
recordsf legal and tax considerations, evaluation and promotion of 
small business, and methods of borrowing. o. 

Bunker Hill's International Studies Curriculum Developmef1|^ro- , 
€^^ject$i$||lift a Workshop series in which Massachusetts Community 
CollegefacuHy are invited to particijpate. Volunteer faculty .attend five 
• Saturday workshops during a semester and redbive a stipend of $75 per 
workshdQ. Goal of the project is to provide faculty the opportiJlhity to 
write intema^k)nal studies content into their'^cours;^ for the following 
} semester. • * >^5.- ^ . . 

The first two workshops are led by. consultants in the fields of 
competency leaming^international studies, and behavioral oMpctive 
writing with pre- anp post-testing. TKci information provide^n the 
first two workshops oecomes the basts Tor;a methodology for partici- 
pating faculty to tm'plenr)ent during the following three sessions wnen 
they aaually write interrfational studies units.' ^ 



Widening Opportunity Research Center (WORQ ^ 




Qedfofd, MassadMMtts 

4^57 

Stixxban 



Sutus: 



family 
income. 



2D% fuHHime 
60% part-time 

Not available 



rt. 



Age: Not available 



Minority *% American Indian 

groupi: •% Black 
•% Orienul 
*% Spanish Surname 

*Less than 1% eadi group 



InfoonaliQa 



flopuMom tcrvcd: 



for 

c oodiKting the pfoy aiw 
(MMmm equivalents): 

;¥lMn ml how cfllaMUMd: 

flugpjiiiHlcvcloped matcrialK 



AvaflabOtyof inl 
ml 




49% liberal arts students; 49% vocational/technical students; 1% vocational/technical faculty; 1% administrators 
(1) administrator; (1) secretary . 



1972 



1. Personal growth and care^pplorationlself-assessment survey) 

2. An internship program (LIVE) 

Desaiptive information available free; assistance available 



Lita Hexner. Project Director 
Susan Capon, Project Director 

Divison of Continuing Education 
Bedford, Massachusetts 01730 
(617)275-2590 



4 



Tbe Widening Opportunity Research Center (WORC) at 
Middlesex Community^College addresses the problems of individuals 
wbo are elderly, unemployed, divorced, widowed, or "newly poor." 
Originally developed by volunteers as a women's center, WORC has 
expanded to include programs for both men and women. 

Basic to evaluating an individual's particular needs is WORC's . 
cotmseling pibgram. One-to-one counseling is provided, as well as 
workshops on career and life planning, training in e m ploy m ent-seek- 
ing skills, and conferences dealing with retirement^ >4^rt9lle vans travel 
to senior centers, sociil service agencies, and educational institutions 
to provide sinVilar sefvices. 

Job training is designed to encourage confidence-building alon^ 
with competence iri a job Mtma. Part-time scheduling allows retraining 
for the underempk)yed, the r6»«ntry housewife, or the career changer. 
Occupational competency rather than over-$pectalization is stressed 
to avoid the need for constant retraining. WORC provides information 
on jobs, establishes business and community Hnkages, and maintains 
abankof r^sum^s. 

The WORC resource library contains printed materials on educa- 
tion, careers, employment, financial or legal aid. and consumer news 
. Additional services include an information and referral service, a bi- 
monthly newsletter, # weekly column, and a speaker's bureau. 

The volunteer program is an integral part of the overall design of 
WORC. Th^ training of volunteers is important to the perpetuation of 
a cost effe^ive service c^ter; it also helps to make more meaningful 
the interrupted Uves^ of participants by providing a transitional bridge 
m volunt ee » tf aining to. internship or empbyment. In addition to 



the incentive of two tuitiorv^ree* courses at the oolfege for every 50 
hours of volunteer work, there is t^ ppportunitV for volunteers to 
participate in the comprehensive semester-long training program, 
"Venture" i-^v 

By demonstrating a cosft effectjve way to make lifelong leamipg 
a reality for adults, WORC has helped to promote the development of 
WORC-like programs throughout the community. college system in 
Massachusetts. 
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CARE (Career*Artkujlatkxv4leinforcerm^ 



Grind Rapids, Midi«»i 

7,900 



Status: 



^ FmilY 
income: 



52% pan-time 

5%lessth«i$5/XX) 
25% $5^ to $9,999 
20%S10^to>H999 
40% $15^ to $19,999 
10% $20,000 and over 



MinohtY 



60% 15*25 yews 
40% oiw 25 ycais 

.12% Amcritan bKfian 

0% Oriental 
1X10% Spanbh Surname 



Pfo^am inlofroatkNi 



f^JkJl^mA ' 

PftifraMii^lcvflloped i 



AvaflaWBty ol iniofiiialion 
andaMirtances 

Contact pcnon: 



^ 100% liberal arts students; 100% vocational/technical students 
(3) facuhy; ( 5) admmistratofs; (10) counselor 

1976 

1 Career resource bulletin 

2. Career exploration course and outline 

Descriptive information and instruaional materials available at cost; assistance available 



Andre Van Niekedc 

Assistant Dean, College Services 

143 Bostwick. N E 

Grand Rapids. Michigan 49S03 

(616)456^3789 



The Career Articulatiofi Reinforcement Enterprise (CAR€} was 
instituted at Grand Rapids Junior College in 1976. The program offers 
guidance for students who enter the college with no career commit- 
ment. Such students may choose either or both of the options below: 

1. Sign up for E ducat ioi^ 100, a course in career exploration that 
takes the sttjdent throtigh needs assessment, evaluation, decision- 
making skills, and skill application; and. 

Z Spend a predetermined period of time in the career resource 
center to continue the process started in No. 1 above. In s<vne cases 
the studem n^erely uses the center to find pertinent information on 
the career area^ in which he/she has an interest. 

There i$ a constant flow of students from the counseling center 
to both the career resource center and the educational developmental 
center where free tuition is available. Faculty are involved innhe pro- 
cess, monitoring student progress in the classroom They also assist in 
counseling and advising. The system is one of total referral 

lr\^emships are negotiated and arranged for with the local 
business an^ industrial community. In most instances students are 
paid for the work they perform; in some cases students get credit ior 
the experiences if appropriate arrangements have been made 



CaiecrSeaich 




2700 

Suburt>«i % 



Scatus 



family 

income: 



43%fulHime 
57% part-time 

7%ie»th«iS5/no 

•%$10/)00to$tl.999 
•% $15/300 to $19,999 
*% $20/300 tfid over 

*67% Combined 



Minoriry 



S9% 15-25 years 
33%<yv2Syevi 

.46%.Amcncan In^Mn 
45% bUdc 
70%OriOTUl 
16% SfMTMh Surname 



W9%t§^Mm ■nofinanon 




r4ot available 

(1) admmist/ator; (4) countelon 



tnfomiationaJ brochure 

Deicnptfve information available free, assistance available 



CaHyle Davidscn. Dean of Students 
Norman R Nelson. Counselor 



11200 Mississippi Blvd , NW 
Coon Rapids. Minnesota SS433 
(612)427-2600 



The career development program at Anoka Ramsey Communltv 
CoOcfe is a collection of experiences combining the classroom, career 
center, orientation, and imemship facilities. The program uses some 
existing aiid lome new facilities and services. 

An orientation session is held for new students arriving on cam- 
pus During this session, students learn about the information and 
services offered by the career development program 

The Career Development Center maintains files of standard 
occupational inlormation such as the DOT, OOH, and Cafeer Briefs, 
as well as books, pamphlets, college catak>g5, and college search 
publications A computer-based career resource system matches |ob 
characteristics with personal characteristics to produce an occupa- 
tional pfospea list For each occupation there is a description, pre 
paration, program of study, and school information In addition, a 
cassette videotape deck allows students to view tapes on various 
topics, such as ''QKXMlng a Car^ /' 

The career develop m ent class offers two credits and is taught by 
counselon, th^ ob^eaive being t6 introduce students to career devel* 
opffignt techniques and materials, and to point put the effects of one s 
needs and values on career choice 

The cooperathft education department offers part-time work 
experience for one or two quarters in students' chosen career fields so 
they may realisHcally evaluate their career choices 
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5 '•^ 



tftr 




EBCE (Expcrience^ased Career Education) 



filMiiiiii I mill 



2335 
Smus: 



hA<ifnc 

aO%lc»th«iS5iX)0 

20% $10,000 to SK999 
30% SiSiXX) to $19,999 
10%&20W«idover 



Ate 



Manorirr 
groips. 



70% ^-25 yeais 
aO%am25v««n 

1% Afffichcjn Intel 
1S%BUcfc 
1%Ortamjl 
1% Spanoh Summc 



^ ifa ^ 1 1^1 ai iof 



'^^^laurf »^y>i<i ■i■lhl^ 



30% liberal M students, 30% voc JtioiUI/tKhnicjl students 
(2) faculty. (1) administrator, (1)counsekx, (1)on^e analyst 

1976 

Not avaitaUe 

Descnptfve M^omiation and mstnx^ional matenaJs available free; assistance available 



James Pettigrew, Gxiperatrwe Education Dvector 

Fulton. Miswsvppi 36ft43 

((i01)8(>2 3101 , 



Experienced- Based Career Education (EBCE) at Jtawamba Junior 
Colteae IS an open^trance. open-exit program for young adults high 
school graduates^ vocationat technical, and academic students, and 
hi^ school dropouts The program provides for on^te work experi- 
ence, career expk>ration, current occupational information, and an 
individualized curriculum 

The oriemation includes 

a genanl oriemation to career exploration 

— IMlng (abilitY, aptitutde, and interest inventories) to foster 
scH-awarcness and self -direa ion ^ 

^ exploration of values ^ 

— an introduaion to diverse occupations 

— an introduction to resources available to provide current 
occupationaJ information - 

an vitroduction to cooperative education 
With the help o^ a learning coordinator, students explore one or 
mbrejDCCupatiom, based on interests, aptitudes, abilities, values, and 
needs 

Young aduKs, whether enrolled at IJC or not. may arrange their 
yveckly schedules to participate in EBCE A mmtmum commitment of 
SIX hours per week is strongiy encouraged 

Each student has periodic meetings with a learning coordinator, 
¥yith the time used to plan student leammg experiences and review 
student progress Guidance services are also available to '.he student 
durmg this time 
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GO 




11% SS^toHW 
32%S10,000toSHW 
20% $1S^ to $19,999 

% $20,(XX) and over 
1S%^k> Reply 



Afe- 



froupf. 




yean 

TAmcncan Inctei 
4%BUdi 
*%Onenul 
*%SpMhSumjme 

*}%aynbMd 



Aknoft 100% lA>cr j| Jrti itudenw. vocjtionai/technc jl ftudents. Ukmal aits and wocational/tochiiical f aciiiW 
0Anw\tsAmx)n, 40% claswfied «af1, afcnort 1)0% high school counseAon m tenm area 

' (1) faculty. ( 25)a<*ninfstratof. (2lcoi*»ie»on. ( 50) coumelof wtem, ( SOjIihrafy techwc«laii«taiH, (1)cte^c*l 
, anid stiAient assnunt 

Ca«c«r IrtMn^*^ Ccncij opened m 1974, Center spanned as a Career Educational modri, UMng an oureadi 
, appfoariH. Hi * . . . * 

1 CIC 

- 1 Mp^^ja^Oecf ifrfert 



/ 3 .CKliW 

i ^^^||k»es iinmitfJi^ii^ rr«^t» o^ ioMom^ ftudws 




VancfW miP^ ilKett> prepared by aducabonal advison 
' $ ;CiC N*V»^|,ttd^ii^^ pJifKzatio^ 

t^|j||0Cfip)^ maJi^s avadafale free. asMance available 



■pqinfyilCH?^^ 



- Meramec Collete's Carw Information C*rtt« qdlf^^V ' 
'^iub'^ound which carew information, c4fw cdlJ^^iniCtO^^^ KM) viwtof* The recent acquisitiort of 

^ Wocvh«m/pUccm«nt, and followHjp studies haW4y»n cog^M«4 .^CU^y^tljiMi^^^ Cuid»ce and InformatioriJ « expected to 
C)€ <^s Jtudemsm r . ; -^^fi^ to studiiits, and alio develop a 

- makiof decisions on professional aweeil. ; ^ • ;* <^^ 

." 'r- obtaWiifi|cufremUbormaHtet andtireef.<l|U;-" yy ; /^'^ ' V'J':'. -'^^/^^^V^^^^ '^^"^ 

' -r cop«iefikctW!«*v^iththeiobseafcKprocess. '■"■X-" f'vv 

•i*- evalu*tlnf thet# expenences for the benefit of fett<>w i^tuOf^ ^ ■ < • 

andtheiostMutwothiDUfh systematic f()llaw^p*ikJkt^^ . -'V-- ** ' ' 'V^- - ' 
the CIC'fs Mh a site and a- vehicle for'|efvi6es;.C^^Mlise^ 
internv and pl»cemem personnel teach credK c^fsei lit care^. f^x- , 
pk)f«lion/Me ^Amnin^ skitt^. as well as decisiorMr^hfltt 4hd pt». 
setfch skilb m clmei The "Careers on the Kfcve ' proieqt ialies ftie ' 
, CIC onto campus ^- ' >L -V 

At "CIC Events of the Month" sessons, comii^n)fMm>tm^ 
speak to nudevit^ and faculty about their 4prk, couSefk>rfJd^ 
worterr on ttir |ob, ptidnf th#r ffpwTi or upetjr «Hf Hfc The 

' ' ' anCmliledt 



O Kjmhly'-Neiwtailef 'iidHthbuted to faculty 
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Cjiwf Plimnnii Center 




1^ 
UrtMn 
Stttuc 



44% partem 



37% ow«r 2S y««n 

Mranry 3% AmcncM Mian 

roMpi 9% BUck 

1%OiOTljl ' / 
2% Spanoh Surname 




100% vocJtional/trrhnicjl «udcfit». V!!>% commiffiry >ervicg(nuii iffiitaifd dims) 
( 25) admoMCrjtDr. (7) coumHon. (1) ckspcaJ Hjpport 

1 CumcuiuTT) fuidHme dpvc4oped for career pUrwMng cUm 

2 FVografn brochuv outiirtn ncMr Caroer Expkxation ^ogram 

3 tnf oamatK3n>ai brochure oocIioct service* provided by Caregr Ptarww^g Center 

4 Abftracu arid drahs of program de^^^lopmcnit, ctvncuk^ maienals and career devciofMncnt piocesae) 
De^criptrve mformaton ar>d m^AJaiorial materials avariaUe at coft «sMar>€e available 



Davtd Burttner. Camput Dtfectcx 
Gerald Cnjb«f . Dwector, S^njent ServKes 

PO Box82107 
Lmcoln Nebraika«0tt1 
(402) 474^1361 



The Career Ptannmg Cent^ at the Lincoln Campus of Southeast 
G)mmunitY College began operatioil tn September 1977, funded by a 
CETA grant The overaii aoai of ihe Center is to allow aduhr an 
opportunit/to identify ar>o explore occupations, and t0 expose them 
to career information arnj planning processes K>.tlhev will make 
imdligem career pUns The tacget group is both those aduhs who are 
Mckmg entry into the world of work athJ those whamay be re*entenng 
the labor force 

Eipcncnce m the adtHissiom oHice indicates a great need for this 
lervice WomOT re^entenf^ the labor force, ttandicapped indtviduais. 
disadvantaged persons. suKh as dropoots and older workers, have 
rvqueited compr#>ensivf career plannvig services, including 
diagrK>stK testing and car^rr information and exploration 

The program serves adults age 16 and over, m school and out. 
¥vho need both tf>tcnsfv«i and eitfensive occupational guidance prior to 
cntenng tra«itf>g arui/or employnnent Obfectrves of the program are 
(1) to allow panic ipams maximum opportunity for sd f- assessment . 
le, mterests and aptitudes. (2) to broaden their krtowledge ot 
occupatiormi opportunities through systematic career information 
' systems, ( 3) to provide opportunities for hands<>n career expkxaton 
through mediJliad packages arKi community- based experiences, (4) to 
tram them m career ptonnmg processes, and (S) to assist them in 
de^^4opir>g, evpcut wig^ avid ioMo^Mfvig %ip # pefSon#lf c aeeer plan 
^ The Career Plarw>tf>g Cemer stafi consists of a protect direc 
>/counsek>r. an evaki«lor/counsek>r. and a clerical support person 
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The Center accepts referrals from att comf«unity agencies, as well as 
walk -ins resulting from college publicity The length of the program 
varies according to thetime r>eeded by each partKipant 



I' 



Akemjtive Camr Exploration 





CMonQiy.NMda 



1 S% >^n*icjn Intel 

10% Ona^tl 
KmSpanoh Surname 




■''Owcnptiv«*>fomiJtio« «id irmructKMl n>Jtenjh «vaiUUe free. JMttUnce •v«4abt« 

&ift>jra T^yior, ProfeU CoofdmJtor - 
. C^non Citv. W701 



Cxp^ic«ic»bMd carwf cducatibn At" practiced at Western 
Nevada CbniitHiiityiCbllefc (South) «s itoigMd for stti<lents who are 
undecided OA ^tari^ and want th* oppomiditY to experience •everal 
occi^Mtions fM^iand the community sarves as the ciasvoom for 
itudviUCHminaiBjvfiiDus fiekli of %wodc Students are placed at |ob 
fitc» ol dMtr^;|ipicr^ olaiMrve and investigate actuaJ wori situations 
La^mnt k^eit ferffcW thti r>rrrr nrplnratiom whm rhr ttmlmt returns 
to partkuUr sites for mo^iodcpth learning experiences 

Each student's )eamin| is mdividuallv planned in terms of th^ 
content ar«as. basic skills^ life skills, and career deyek>pment 
Studtnts wodi with a learning nrtaruger to identify their interests and 
abilities and to negotiate learning goah 

Students can cam yx units of credit per semester This requires 
12-14 hours a week m the corT>munit> at various learning sites and V3 
hours m the cl a nfoom The remaining time is spent in consuKation 
with the temmg m»nm&f and in study Experience^sed career 
education sattslies pan oT the required eiective credit for the associate 
m applied Kieoce arnj associate m ger>eral studies degrees Any 
ttudent who wouU ber>Hit from career exploration may also apply for 
this cour^ 
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30% SIDjQOO to $14,999 
40% SISjQOOtd $19,999 
6% SaO«QOOM«doMr 



^ff 70% 1S>2$ yw^ 

30% ow 25 y«in 

MmoHry 33% American Indian 

froMPS 75% BUdK 

0%Oipnc4l 

0% Spmsh Surname 




Not4v«laUe 

t 

(6 S) f Acukv, 1 1) admmiMlor; ( 1) counielor 
1972 

1 A wrm of ei«>loratory coune» covering 20 voc^ional areas oHered m the voc-tech syttcm 

2 A «iMieHJ«)e unit for wttroducwtg coUea^ f Acdty to the special rteeds student 

Descnptrve viformation «vai(abte free, mstruaiorijl matenab avaitatSle at coft. assistxKe available 



Arthur C lillettejf , Sprr »al ServKW 

Hanover Street tnenMyi 
Garemont. Ne«« Hampshire 03743 
0 (ti03) S42>7744 



Tlw VesiiUilc Program at New Hampshire Vocation Technical 

CoUg g g (Oarcmom) is 6ntp\^ to provide handicapped students 
(hcjnng tfnpaircd, vimmIIv impaired, and learning disabled) an oppor- 
lumtv tP CMpiofe optiom AH cmenng stutlcms have completed 
McondaiY education m schools or programs for the har>dicapped 
SttJtlenis with unclear career gotls, or those who have had few career 
mdu c mjoo opportunities m the past, are encouraged to enroll 

During a five week summer term. «tudent« are intenstvelv eiuil' 
uated to dMnmne academic levris career mtere^s arx^aptrtiiAs. 
and to asacsa tneir rate of Icaming Based upon information gained 
lluring the summef tcvm, students spend thetr first terms of the aca- 
demic year co mple t ing minKourses designed to acquaint them with 
opportuniliet m 12 career fields Ounng the secor>d term they narrow 
their choice down to thiee career fieids The second term courses 
Mkm students lo sample tYP«caJ learning situations they would en- 
counter if they undertook a program of studies in these career areas 
Durmg the third term, students select a single career area for intensive 
«utiy Bask information regarding the career selected, such as vocat> 
ulary. tools, equipment. aff>d entry^level skills and activities, are 
ccyvered Students are also placed tn busme^ses or industries in their 
f lekis to observe careers in a real life sftuat ion 

In addition to explonng careers, students partKipate tn an inten 
sive program of academic remediation and personal social adfust 
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( IS) facuitv. (4) jdmmntraton. fB S) counieion, |6) pvAprofeiMonals (f^fim show combined tulf foraU ppQirann) 



ki ^der lilted W71. TSf77 TSf75. 

1) Co-oph^ndboci^andpublKftvrnattrak, voc«tionjJ<%)^^ 
Training And Cmc^HC), tf4vphone informatioo center aiKj oncnt^^ 

2) ln^««rvKe Uainingmar>u«K andmateriaKfor coumeky^ touse with itu(|ents 

3) TheCarvvf Clmic application and Hxvey, The Career CUnic brochure, tnt q| testi xmrnd, piotfram rationaie 

4) V ' 

1) DeMfiptrv^ information an^ in^mxtional materials avaiUbte at coft 

2) N/A ' - 

3) DetcriptivY information and mstmctional matenaH available free 
4} Asvntance available on an programs 



1) Harv«v Schmeher, Director for Career Services 

2) Duncan F Circle Dean of Student Development 
)) Xmold F Celfman, Director 9i Teitir^g Services 

4) Norma Kleio, D^fKtor. and Reva Shapiro, Coofdirutor 

7b) Newman Sprir^ Road 

LiTKroft, New |er*rv 077 n » 
(2)1) M2m) 



Th* CareerS«f\ic« Center at BrookcUle Co/nmunity College was 
etUblHhcd m 1971 to develop a comprehensive and systematic career 
education program for matrKulating students and the community at 
Urge In an cnort to meet its goal, the Center has been charged with 
the MIowiofgeiponsibilities 

1 ImptemcTting the coll«gewide cooperative education pro- 
gram . 

2 Providing Kilk Mnd part-time fob placement services for stu- 
dents and the communitv 1 

3 Coordirutmg the college s transfer plitement program 

4 C(6lUboratir)g with the admissKXVs office to prc^vKie career 
assistance to potent laJ Brookdale Community Collegg students 

5 Dev«iop«n| a multi-media foh. career, and transfer informa- 
tion resource (inciidiiM a corvputer-based guidance mxi fob bank 

^ igfvi&t^ (Of audgnti aod U»»<^m> y members 

6 Providiog interviot traifMng to faculty m developing and 
O ipWmenting career «ig>loratioo dbjtctives in their courses 
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7 Providing resources aiKl programs for the codege's student, 
development specialbts in becoming more effective career counselon 

0 Deveiopirvg clofe woriing relations with high school gutdarKe 
cour)selors from the sending districts 

9 Coordirutmg artd monitoring the college's career prograrn 
advisory committees 

10 Coordinating the college's manpower studies to determirw 
thefe^sibility of r>ew career pro-ams 

To accomplish these goals, effective working relationships and 
resources have been established m conjunction with community 
agencillt as well as the New firsey Job Service and the local chapter 
of Seryice Corps of Retired Executives (SCORE ) 

Career Services arvJ the local CETA program have combined 
f t5 »u>e< < ^o establish the Empkynent Training ar>d Career Tejepholie 
Clearinghouse (ETC), a service mat enaUes residents to calf Iff infor- 
mation abcxit rob), education, career opportunities, etc * ^ 
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^ Caiw Rfioufc» Cantnr Woikshop— Participants wUI discuss 
and Aaiv idins and c»ahtfK» on how to orgaiilxe a resource center, 
fvhni san^ to o^iar, how to imeiw sftidencs and faculty VL^^ 
cantfcr, and make wmmfoni for continued operation and support of 

Biodkdalt^s Cartaer Qinic is a nornyof it seH-susUmins career 
and ifcfci c a tio nai counselinf and testing profram for the comrrMmity 
Pmpa^« dients conwlete an application, which is reviewed bf 
TWft ' JBf ll Wmalms to de te rmine wnether the Oinic's services can be 
ol benefit If the diem is accepted, he/shameets with a Career Clinic 
counselor On the basis of thts^t e rview and the information conuirv 
ad in the appli cati on, a testing battery is constructed m the areas of 
a p t itud es , abilities, values, interests, and personality characteristics 
f oiowing the tasting, which takes about IS hours, the tests are scored 
arKi analyzed Then the courwior meets again with the client, reviews 
the muHs of the tests, and assists the client m creating a "Career Ptan 
of Action." which detaib those careers that the client is both capable 
of Mering (peihaps with some training), and which would be most 
satisfying to him/her Finally, the counselor writes a report that re- 
views the test scores and summarizes the career plan, vyhich isscnlto 
thp dient. Thf client population cormsts of high school students who 
wish to lefine their career and educational goals, rnen arid women 
who plan to change careers, and won^ who are reentenr>g the tcb 
market 

> The Women's Center at Brookdale provides services to women 
who want to t)lan effectively for the future. Some of the services 
include ^ 

1 On-site counseling— Volunteer counselors aid women in 
un d e< pa n d i n g expenerKes. values, capacities, and interests, and to 
me 0ie information they obtain in planning career or educatiorul 
goals ^ 

2 CXitreach counselirkg— Through a grant from ihe Junior 
* League of. Monmouth County, a corps of League volunteefs will be 

trained^ provide career arid education information services to 
women at cerHers in their local communities 

3 Propams and workshops— These focus on awareness, iderv> 
.tifyir^ skills, decismrv-making, r^sum^ writing, fob hunting techniques, 

mid-kf e crisis, divorce, etc 

4 Oitreach programs- These include Women s Center Comes 
to Yoi^ Town/ presented at publK libraries to supply information on 
fdb^, traiTMna, community resources, au . workshops lor low-income 
or harnlicapped women who cannot con>e on campus, and workshops 
•n public schools, wt^h provide information for parents— especially 
mothers* to assist thfir daughters with career exploration and educa- 
tional planning 
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37% fuli^inif 
63% pan-tune 
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Pro|rafn n Umitvd to X) adult wom^ ^ 
( 21 f acuJiv , (1 ) counvior 




1977 

NotavaiUble 

Infomvationjiot available, aswsunce avatUbie 

LaurH E Ultyctte, Coordinator/Counsetor 

Franfclm Street 

AuU^. Ne«« Yofi 1X)21 



Women in New Directions (WIND) n funded through the Cover* 
not^t Oitcrctionarv Fund of GET A Three counties are involved m tt>e 
profcct, which mjkes use of aJready existing one-year certifKation 
pfOframs at Cayuga Community college 

The pfogram's immedute goal is to alleviate the artif Kial barriers 
IP the cmploymant oi women m tradttiorul^ male^dom mated higher 
pgy#ig iab afvas by providwi g a traw w y and transportation aHowance. 
«lay cart assotancc tutonng, counsftng, and placement services It 
abo olfcn a hwmmoik' for the development o( group suppqrt ar>d 
role models ^ 

Participants mute be CETA-eligible (economicaSy disadvantaged 
and/of unemploygd % at least one week) Enfpilnr>en( is limited to 30 
Itudentt because of th4Jy|h cost of this experfr^ul program 

Long ringr iihjr rtMii include arr asseif^i^lpl orf the needs of 
older returning sliiden^Avomen students, arid educationally disad- 
vantaged students Approfinate academic ar>d personal suppon pits^ 
grams for these norvtraditmal students are being developed « 
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2) librfai arts students 80% vocatiorui/ technical students ' 
• J) 20%l*f^*l*rt5Stxxfcnt».'aO%>«CJl»4na*^^*w«:^ ' 
4) 100% Jiberj) «ft) «nd vocation^l/trchnicAJ students * 
' 5) H.'A \ y 

*?) [4] admtnwston (7j b^sioew industry/ Ubo* pmonnH, (21) coopcfatK* educatJ^ 
Jj ( 10) facuitv. (8) *dn>inrstratori ( 3) coon^ebn. (2S) busmen/ nduttry/bby penowi#p2) cooperaliw et^Uuor! 

4) (TOO) facult^j^ (9) AcWriinrttrjtor^, (30) coopwatrve education COO^^ o ^ 

5) '(15)facuirv,(|f)adminrstrJtof», (<)coun*eiofv 



1)* 1971. 2) 1971. 



^3) 1974, 



4) 1976, 



5) 



1) A Gu*dr to Sutcessfui Cj»**f PlannwiK, a viructured woAbook |o mtrode^e fiwfwnen to career exploration pfocm 

A cwnpurf s«;a«.h and Ann Roc s Ofupakional Classification Sv^am are inctudcd wi jj^ format A Faculty Guide to 
Carrer {due ation lists M^ul care^ modrces ' * 

2) General dtscnpttve brochures, mciuding med4 ^ite^^ipi of pro^^s CuM^uU-syH^irfar ^ c»f9^ educat»oiiMl ' 
<^x^pl^at^^re<W«tKJrl^ntefmhlplpTllnaa(Wo»k VaUjes The Reality of Your Ca«m ChoMia^ 



litrfatu/e and media repnpts ciew:nbiNg<these colUbofative eftbrts 



4) Se^ t^books for mtroAx tory courses which tnoCMffbr«fte p^am caMccfKs Field manua^Which structum vitermh^ 
^ ob^tfTwations Ipr p fe tes t ation and iv^iMV in the coop s^irws o 

5) 1^ »K> Lw^iyA^^il^^^, — I- ^ rw...^ i.4rL.^jr^^^^,||^^ » p^^i^^^^^^^ p^^^^^^ indimicci jt tht\(jitji For 
the alternative higb w hnioH and mther f ooperltive education high schoolv a turhculam ai^ %%o<kbook on 'InNMjction 
totheV^todd ofift^odi^ totAng Skills and Valu^ , 

1) devnptive int(jfTh|tion aViilable ♦re»» mstrv^rional materials available at (ow , k 

' 2) dak ripttvr loti^mation avaiUNr tVf<e >n^taK tional materials available at cost* ^ 

J) desffipftve informari(jr and fn\rru<ticmal materials available ffe^ ^ 'l ^ 

4) i^rscriptfyr inf(jrmation and irvstrxKfKjral materials available a;(C«t * ^ 

5) nt^rvr intiimiation jvaflaWr tfw jnd fn^ru* fKjnaJ matariaK availibie af (osf 
ass<s(iin< e available tn^ jll prm|f*m% ' * ^ 
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1) |^revKleinberg.A$»oif flean. Student Sefvices 
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• LaCuardia Communitv College's Car«er Resource Center, the 
focal point for many of the career education flkograms and services fit 
coli^ has served more than 80D<stMdents. faculty, and com- 
munity reskiefijis>ipce J ufy 1976.^ ^ 
As of in lextensivjc orientation and advisement program 
olfered to all students, freshmen have the opportunity it evaluate the 
apgrofxiateness their^^jpajors and begin to explore and plan for their 
caners. An advisement team cpnsisting'of a student services c<^- 
selor^ a cooperative education coordinator, and a facujty advisof^c^s^- 
duct career assessmeyvt sessions on a weekty basis jjiJ prepare stu- 
dents % visiting the Carijbr Resource Center Using a workbook, 
students identify realistic and appropriat^career ^possibilities and 
^ research them through a variety of (ek)U<MP: a computer retrieval 
system, printed materials, tralnedpee* counselors, eft. 

Studimts return to the Center three njon^hir later as a required 
part of a cooperative education seminar .This seminar is offered con-' 
current to the studenVs first fulkime wo^ internship and foqj^es on 
the nature of and opportunities availaSr at work Abater seminar 
deals with w6rk values and students again u^ t^e Center 

Other Career Resource Center users are refened by classroom 
teadpias a course assignment, by locjjfl eleinhentary and junior high 
facufH-J and by community-based (lOvifTl^ ^ 

A related program ^features caiter simulati6n--trfeiCward»a calls 
*tHem "Areer sam pies" -ra^d these exercises «re. housed in college 
laboratories or other equi^ed facilities. ' * 

^ Since it opened six years ago, LaCuardia has requireB all day- 
session students to spend thne^jjput 6f ei|ht quarters as interns in fullr 
time work {usually paidLI nterspersed with quarters of full-time study, 
the internships are threedifferent jobs in the.5ame field for students 
who have chosen a career, and jobs in thre^jpifferent ^'eldsigr those 
who have not. ^ ' . . - 

Duririg thSr first Jntemship quarter, s^dents attend we^lyr 
evening 3emipars tha*»^y5tematicalhf ihljigrate tbejr experiences with, 
one of several earlier introductory course^lnjhose earlier courses , tjie 
^ regular concepts and skills are Taught P^gjjpplied and ReinfoftW 
{T A R )duringtheir intemj^ipe^riences. N . 

AH introductory cauftes— both liberal arts and career -r^ave 
been '^f ARRE6." Fd^ example. Introduction to philosophy: Freedom 
and Hijman Act^pn analyzes the concept of freedom Irvtheir^first 
internship quarter, students keep ajoumal op^such quesfJons as^: Are 
work and freedom compatible? Tijey end each ji^veek in an evening 
seminar (Individual Freedom ' and Worii Expecjence) where they dis- 
cun their journal entries with other students.' Similarly, Introduction 
lyx^ Data Processing acquaints, students wUh .li(e organization and 
-wbrking condttibns if^data processing departrrSsnts, teaches survival 
and promotion skIRs, And presents career ladders in the field: In their 
•first internship quart*^ th«e students observe and analyze tte work 
f personnel in a data pripAsing department by developing an organ- 
jational f bw chart indicating lines of responsibility. They also par^^i- 
pate in weekly sem i nar sessions to d iscuss their a^na lyses " 

Beginning with the office of the president and the division of 
coopiecative edu^ti(^ at LaCuardia. coordinated efforts toward en- 
hanced collaboratiorr 'with business, labor, and industrial segments 
-^ave contkHially evolved. These ellorts range froiti the recently estab- 
hshed tndiistry* Education Council (comprised of LaCuardia admini- 
strflofs and >ev.|K>^icy- makers oi the industrial community) to the 
O^t^^Mi^l^ participating m the college's^ comprehensive cooperative 

"'****^^CuanSi^' c^)erative education .program provides illilMtime 
cred^-bearing internships for all its 3,500 day students, each of whom 
^is'^lfequired^ take tHiree internships for nine credits is a requisite for 
thi^ A A d^lfe*iiThe progranR is defined operationally as the reality- 
test vehicle of wl Career education comporg|ts provided by the other 
^ divisions of the college; namely, career expBration and the teaching 
of career wAjcation concepts and skills in the classroom. . For example, 
a student ffltes the retired Introduction* to CcHDp pieparatory course 
pilD# to hh/her first internship ar>d is required to take a career devel- 
otfynent semifur in the evening, concurrerrt with each of his/her thpe 
lenHhips^ Beyond Job gisks. tlie prog^^ uses the work setting as a 



meaningful arena for assessin^e applicability.of concepts leamed iiP^ 
the classroom (the T.A.R.aoproacn).' ^ 

Through a network in Western-dQueens. LaCuardia has developed 
Svprking relationships with other*^choolsvin myfra^ to correlate career 
education'^pgrams offered, * 

Artlculllion agreegjents have been established ^.between the 
college and 2oc^rativlPJucation high sch<»lls. In^'corjjunction with 
Iwfih school staff, LaCuardia developed a curriculum on "The World 
ofW<:fk," "Coping Skills," and "Values Identification." Sti^ents who 
complete the courses and related interrVsn'ips are awarded three ad- 
vanced-sUrwlSngCTe^ by the epllege. 

Workirig with local, elementary schools, LaCuardia has develop- 
ed a curriculum on decision-making that . uses the resources^f the 
college. Cla^room activities, which include role-playing and Educa- 
tional «anjes, plus field visits to the college campi^ are helping to 
bridge the gap betweeft the eariy and late years of schooling. 
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MohaivkVallef 
^ CommuiHty tolled 



Women in Science and Technology Workshop 
Career Exploration for Wpmen • 



4 «ilttdaH population:^* 



Utica, New Yofk -'J , 
V,408 
Urban 
Status: 



43%fulkime 
57% part-time 



Family 40% less thaft $5,000 
income. ^ 27% $5,000 to $9,999 
* 19% $10,000 to $14,999 

12% $i5,0()0 to $19,999 * 
. 2% $20,000 and over 



Age: 



Minority^ 
groups: 



95% 18-25 years 
5% over 25 years 

.1% American Indian 
2.0% Black 



■3% Spanish Suman^/^ 



fopuhtiom icrv«d: 

*^ ' .. 

(tfieprogram 
«r (MMmcequivalcnii): 

Wtwn vmNww Cftabliihc^ 

froyam-devclopcd mateHab: 

XvailaMty of inlormation 



5% liberal aru student^ 80% vo(|ji|pal/technical studenU;.15% reHentrywomen study ts. high school faojlty 
(8) faculty: (1) administrator . ■ ' ^ 



1977 ^ - * - ^ 

Pamphlet and poster l 

■ If ■• f ■ ^ 

Descriptive information available ^ee; ihs^ctional materials available at cost; assistance available 



Contact pcnon: 



Ca(;j|| D.-Voung, Director of Womb's Programs 



1101 Sherman Dn 



(lt^)792- 



^tv< 



Utica. New Voric IKOl 



5524 



^ T^onrien fronn local high schools, colleges, businesses, and the * 
TOmmunity were jpvited to allend the first annual Women in Science 
and Technology Workshop sponsored by Mohawk Valley Community r 
College. V. * ^ ^ . 

^MheWorkshop'sobjective was tostirnylatewom 
unmstanding in scientific and^ technological careers bf!^(1) providing 
• role ippwis. of su^essful women scientists and technrcians; (2) rein- 
forcing a^jsapprediSon of math and computers as key tools for entry 
i '^to^j ^ careers; and (3) giving infoml^ition on preparation for those 

^TKiest spe^l^ers iaclul^ the college president, a technical place- 
ment counselor from Kodak, and a nrrathematician. Several one-hour 
5e$$k)nflvere offered during the day^nd parttcipants c<^ 
atttf)^ a computer workshop, mjfh work|bop, or three diffWent 

Tjffipompoter wSvshop gave participants a b#K}s-oh intrd- 
ductior5To a siniple corriputer progranrT,*|tiile the ftath workshop i 
covere^ $on>e fundamental cpi^epts with^me4 and exerci^ Pane- 
lists were chosen foriheir potential as|positive role models 'ftn diverse 
editcatiiDnarand pr^fes$ionab^els> Descriptive career paim)hletsra/Vd 
college'catalogspwereavailabi^in^ . il^ 

Moh|wk Valley CommunityXo^ge also offers a jix-week courle 
geared to women <j|kfvho want to explore actively new career possibili- . 

ties*Entitled "Career Expiration 

life-planning, decisioo-rnakin^ yak 



IS' 



It 



^igt Wornen, ' the c^rse exasi 
ili^ clahti<;ation, amc^ob huijSfrig 
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Niagara Count)^ 
C<|pinunity College^ 



Career Searrh Center 



Cokgc biiormatyNi 



UuHon: 



Oiaracttriilksol 
Mudcnt popublion: 



Sanborn, New Ypik 
3,a35 



Suburban/Rural 



SUtvs: 



Family 
income: 



67% fulkim^ 
33% part-time 

5% less than $5 000 
15% $5^to$?,999 
30% $10,000 to $14,999 
*^^% $15,009 to $1^.999 
10% $20,000 and over 



Age: 



M/nor/fy 



65% 18-25 years 
^5% over 25 years 

2% American Indian 
10% Black 
0% Oriental « 
0% Spanish Sumame 



Program Information 



'Populalkim icrvH: 



for 

:>conducting the proram 
(fiin-«ime«qo»valenti): 

When and how cstabinhed: 

frogram-devdoped malcriali: 

AvaMabifity o4 mformation. 



Contact person: 



100% community adults 
(1) administrator, (2) counselors 

1975 

Brochures, posters, and signs f^r display purposes 

Descriptive infofmatkxi and instructional materials available at cost; assistance available » 

\ 

lohn F Hoffman, Career Counselor % 
223 Ranch Trail. West 

' Williamsville, New York 14221 ' . . 

© (716)688^7343 



The Career Search Center, established at Niagara County Com- 
munity College in 1975, is hoti*d in the counseling center. Two couf^- 
selors and one technical aide provide a complete rang^f counseling 
ary] referral services for the largest population. Tfke objectives of the 
Career Search Center ate: 

1 To provide the adult citizens of the county profes|ionAl diag- 
nostic and referral' counseling services related to career planning, 
career decision-making, job opportunities, and |bb placement " 

2. To compile and disseminate career information job profiles 
and job trends ortthe regional and national levels. % \ 
* 3. To provide much needed continuity and a capstone for the K- 
12 career edlicatifin projects by fostering career development, both in 
theory^nd practice, for all adults thttughout their lifetimes, 

tt is generally agreed amcjng p^chologists of vocational choice 
that prlbc^to actual joll placement and»^ccessful.^ork performance 
one must engage in several essential internal processes: clarifying 
one'-S' values, setting*appropr!afe career goals, enhancing feelings of 
self-worth, and seeking out carw information. Such processes are 
often unrecognized or ignorecf amSng people entering the labor 
markjrt for 4he first timi or re-enterjng the market after a job change . 
The Center will be primarily involved in making people aware of and 
identifying these internal processes s^tfhey will be better equipped to 
^make intelligent and realistic career chgices. 
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Schenectady County 
ComiiHMiityQollete 



Cooperative Education 



Schenectady. New YoA 
2745 



Urban 

Sutus: 

Family 



33% fulkime 
67% part-time % 

7.4% less than S5,000 
3fl 4% S5.000toS9.999 
11 5% S10.000loV4.999 
30 8%S15.000toS19.999 
11 S1M20,000 and over 



Minority 
groups 



S4% 1«-25 years 
46% over 25 years 

6% American Indian 
\7% Black 

9% Oricmal 
1 1% Spanish Surriame 



rrogram Information 

Populitiofii mtvmI: 

Number ftipofwMe lor 
conducting Che pi oyam 
(fnft4inie e^un^alent)! 

wncn jVMi now CMaoMneo: 

frogranKftevetopcd wieriaitT 



Avaibbttty ol bilomiation 
andaH^tance: 

Contact pcnont: 



100% liberal arts students, 100% vocattonal/technKal students 
(3) faculty, ( 1) administrator.(2) part-tiVne personrHM 



1973 

1 Cooperative Education An Ernployer's Guide I nfomi at ion for co^ernpk>yen concern ingfhe col leges cOK>p program, ^ 
ac a jfemtc calendars, and student course descnptions 

2 Cooperative Education A Student's Handbook Information for studentt on mechanics arxJ potcies of the college's 
coop program ' , 

3 The Career Placement Office Information to assist co-op graduates with permanent placement 
Descnptive information arid instructional materials available at cost; assistance available 



Dons L Eder. Dean of i^culty 

Albert M Demont, Acting Dire<;tor of Cooperative Education 
Schenectady, New York 12305 

(5ia) 34^11 Ext 250 m 



Schenectady' County Community College is committed to the 
concept of cooperatrve education— students alternating between 

periods of fulkime study and fulkime work Students are required to \^ 
complete successfully two 13^eek co-op experiences in full-time paid *y ' 

employment • ^ 

The pfogiam has three primary objectives - 

1. The college believes students should have the opportunity to 
test the worid of work early in their careers, thus interrupting their long 
spjin of study arvJ bringing them into contact with colleagues who 
have different philosophies, who have had diverse experiences, and 
whose ages vary from those of the students |L 

'2 The college seeks to provide a basts upon wl^tclvthe student ^ .< 

may evaluate the appropriateness of their choser^careers through 
actual work experience, befoie they have invested significant amounts 
of tin>eandmoriev iiVlbrmalm^ ^ 

3. the college believe^jAt a successful work experience can be 
a strong motivatipnal factplBf students retuming to college, if the 
experience has helped tqip^p^^^lear the relationship betwe^en courses 
of studV aiKi work involved in the stgdents' chosen careers ^ 
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■ept ifert Coiinty 
Technical Institute 



career Day \ 



IfifbffiuitkNi 



Washington, ^4orth Carolina 
1.045 



Rural 

Sutui 



family 
income 



S2% full-time 
4AH part-time 

35% l«s than $5 000 
45H $5,000 to W.9*« 
15H $10,000 to$HW 
4% $15,000 to $19,999 
IH $20,000 and over 



Age 



M/nor/fy 
groups 



53H 1^25 vean 
47% ovef 25 vean 

001% American Indian 
28 2 % BUck 
004% Onenul 
0% Spanish Surname 



Propim bifomutiofi 



N«Nibcr ivipondMt for 
Wlim and Hsw MtaMWicA 
AvaiaMty ei m/hmmion and 



109% liberal art^ student%, 100% vocational technical students. 100% liberal arts and vocational/tpchnKal faculty and 
administrators 



oun vek>r\ 



1<^7 

Not available 

Descnptive information available free; assistance available 
«* 

(iharlorte Damato ( (xjnst4of 

J 

P O Box 1069 * 
Wat-Sington. North Carolina 278i«9 
(919)946^194 



Carm Days are scheduled during the winter and spnng quartern 
at Beaufort County Technical Institute On those days, representatives 
from institutions, industries, and. the armed services are invited to the 
campus to supply students with information and to answer their 
Questions about career of^poitunities PHor 4o Career Day, students, 
faculty, and staff are told who will be visiting the campus during the 
week. 

After taHcina with representatives in vanous fields, students have 
a better understaKding of >i^hat is expected from a poter^liil employee 
Facu >t)M>><jr1ilbi|l becorfifWare of |ob openings an^ of requirements 
for entering speciiijC^occupatiof^s.. and can assist with the transition 
from student to qualified employee 

. A represen Wive frblti the Institute works with the visiting em- * 
plo^ to compile an inventory of facts that will help students under- 
stand the^Objective^ and o^^atKj^ 

the ff ct sheet is f iW in the Career Development Center for use by stu- 
dents who may hite missed Career Day or for reference by students 
¥¥tK> may enroll later % ^ 

After each Career Day. a follo%vHip qgfttK^nnaire is rtiailed to 

KrtKtpatiBg companiev Results of the comfyfcted Questionnaires 
Ip InsHtute staff det^nine the effectiveness dHk^h^i to both 
^tudems a r^ businesses Some of the items on the qoestioVmaire are 

J(1) How many students 6td you employ' (2) How many students V • 

Completc<4 appications? aryd (3) Wouki you retum next year for , 
CaO e r Day* A stpdent sur»eV is also incorporated into the evaluation . 'J 

process*:^ .9 • ' ' ■ ' ^ . r. . 
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O ... . V- • ^ . -'/v 



WSmhi County 
Technical Iffvlilult 



Oceupational Evaluation Center 



WiHon. North Carotin/ 

, • ^%«p*rt-time . . ;' ' 

^ • • ■ * ' ' 

fimrty * >4%Wth#ilS5,0()b, . . Wmorrry 

^19>$te.dh0fif*K9^> • • 



72% ow 2S v«are 

0% Ammcan Indian 
32^ BU^ 

o%ofnui ri^ 



' E)^ npuve information and »n«^|||dfiO«ul matrnaK avartabtr h««/isy»|atr)<j» fV^^tahie on (imftcd b»n 
■. MiSe.N4acl 



»^shed at 

iodude 
to all mmi- 



Tn^pdbup«t tonal Evafua^iorF Ce^^ 
, . Wiik>(rYC;oufilY T4kNh«<:al Imtit^tetop 

;to.di^0varHa«e0d>4iidicapped. ani^ 
' \p€f^Qm Tf>e^s<^D^ of the prQcrani ihas 
. exploratofv and evaluatrve experiences, ^ 
ffOf*iyCM9tt tftfQrmation, teeing, and c.dui 
; "b#^ iqff the cofTuiiiin^ ^ 
, / .\ V Mdit dims lave 4i|tH (k vocat 
\: VtJi*ection: Throuth nr>«tho<^ outhn«d abowr. 
V ^se^ykeiili^>clienjbmi)cM^^ ^ 
J* • Coi^^unffY inrvolvemen^^ 
Voc4il>on«il Rehabilitation, (Jttttf^unit>es loduMnaiization Center. 
J^V«^ Seasonal Fanri^rahers Aj^feKi^jki . VVilson-Creene 
Ntaf -Hfeijth,- W.C T I . lob Serv*%*. Hu?nar?rResoukes Dwiop- 
fyf^t^ .high sc)k>oH, and vejerans programs . ' 




i^lio^ and lack 
aobn aiKi counsel 

f 
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Career Planning and Pbcement Center 



4 




InferiMlkM 




NMta 




40% l»>25y^an 
bO% ovrr 25 v^*n 

1% Amncan tndon 
33% Wk 
1%C>rwnUt 
1% Spv^t^ Surname 



Mpoo*\ trchnicAl Mud«nD. X>% libml arts tacufty. 7D% voc iltior\al/ tPcHr^ical f acuity. 

ourtW«ior4 (1)buvr>«»/ir>du«rv UborpmonrH 



JHe CMgi-' PUnmng 
Cal!n0w5 o^uyahoga Comma] 
fessiOA^H Who to em 
n«)uH rt^e^sary fo^tijpdeperKi<in1 




CarmPlaflflTf*! 
Catvfr^aiti] 

t ^tudv ^ / 

hurr . . " ■ ' 

R«oufc« Laboratorv pUn 

.• > ■ 

nptive intom^ ion "and irt^nirtion^l mat*n*i* avaii abie at cost, assnunce available 

lA^pf W Malory Opari QomrTHJWtv'^ Student SefVK« 
IOh« V Rw Dtmrror. ftudrm hfn* Career PUiwir^g 

25444 Harvard Road ^ . 
Warremville Town*h*p Ohw ^yi 
i^rib) 484 14S0 • . 1 
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iacefTH^nt Center .at Ae pastern 
oll^^tfe i\ statte^ byia t^am-of pco- 
^tVidujils witb the^iils^rxi tech- 
c/ career deciioo-makiog" ' 
Th^^Wnpo^^eiBtnt conc^piT^ocuses oo fdbf dlffef*f>< hpveh of 
career d^mon assistance cpufuiion. mfom^a^ion. variation, and 
i^ojnty In addition.Jlte^asis is pUc«d on *4H{4c'>o^**di|e. xxjtJodk 
and preparation for cSpPrs. transfer to other colleges and univefMtJes 
Wtsure p^nnM1J|, and dectskKwnatmg 

The career tounseltng fynction in<:kKfes actiyitie) th^t he4p stu- 
dents etenwate or clarify confusKy*i The ccx^peratrvf educ^Uion and 
vokinteer experiences NiHp students gam 'infofTwat^oo verify their 
caiesr choicer and educational plans th^ .bosirtesj and irV^ustTN 
pUclNnent programs help studients >cnfy 'chd^ces. gaih emplovabit^ 
^tlb. and obum positioiH A Carafr keMjrces iabprat^ ts m the 
planing stage ■ * 

Thh combination 6* service approach ptfw a fHimb^ ol other 
idends It impmves communication With busir^ess and industry 
staf< 0ftm prpfe»sionalKr. pn>yides a one-localjoo a^nsunce 



center for students. improvA departmental budgeting, arnl improves 
adrntntstration evaluation and planning 
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AdviHng and Assessment Program for Expenentially Trained Adults * 





1)777 




















Satus 






30% 16^25 yean 






70% p«rt-time 




50% ovtf 2Sy«an 


• 








0% Amcncan Indian ^ 




mcome \ 


20% SS.OOO to 19.999 




2S% BUck 






3S%SlO.OQOtoSH^ 




0% Ownui 






20%S1S,000toST9,999 




0% Spanish Surname 






S% S20.000 and ov<y 




> 






?rp compMrd. in 


1977-7S appmmt^rtrlv 500 aMcumcnts b« piDCgiied 




rfapidnliitoli 



(7S) fa<iiltv (1) adrntnr^trator (2)counv4on 



1 ^ Cutdf to ffrcf^\ Cmiit for Prtor Letrninfi a KandbocA iof aduH leam«n 

2 OncnprivT brtn.huTp 



Dev:np(rvr information avaitabtr trpr instructional matvnals avaiLabie at coit. atvttancr available 



tWry H <'< rman Protect r^tff^tof tof (xpenenrr-Aawd Education 

444 W«t Third SffPTt 
Dayton Oio4VI02 

■i . 



Sinclair Commumtv Coilefe recognizes that the development of 
competence is not necessarily a product of classroom activity Often 
aduh students have developed compcrtence through worV experience 
(eg , a penai institution director, a bank president a fire chief, etc ), 
but thm are numerous aduh students who have leajhed expenentially 
thfough vofcjnt c fringte g ". day care vvoricers). enrpJlnr>ent in irvservice 
and continuing education counes (eg. en gi nee n r^g and busmess stu- 
dents), or by M^Hlifectcd reading (eg , a mother of a special child 
fvho read 1€0 boolo and pcnodKah about special children) 

While students who have learped experientially typically have 
posftive 9elf<onccpts with regard to their career or work endetfyor. 
they often have depreciated vievvs of themselves as leanf>ers They 
frequently are ur>clear about educational alternatives available to 
them 

Accordtnglv, the coUege mvoh^ these persom in a three-ctedit 
course called "Portfolio Development " Two helpmg canng fatuity 
pmam gM<de and support the student in this process, dunng which 
the ftudwvt idcntlfttS tife/c a r e ^ gDals. describes prior learning, and 
do c umen ts that leam^^ m ttw poftfolo Documentation may irKlude 
• third party validation [m, letter form), products (e g . computer pro- 
grams, crafts, paintings, airchitectural drawings, ledgers, roumals etc 1 
newspaper articles, Ucefises, awards, continuing education certifi- 
6aies. etc A c om m u ne artd indiv«lual faculty assess arid advise stu- 
dents Credit IS awarded if the learning is fudged coltege-equnr alent 
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Cooperative Education 



r ManmMkm 



2.001 
IMMm 



NotavAiUbte 



groups 



40% 16-25 v««n 
56% ov«r 25 veAf* 

S 0% Ain«fie#n Indun 
60%8Udi 

S% Ontoul 

S% Spanish Sumjme 



^^flflf aMB fcwiu^^Ra^fcow 




Opf«i lo *li vtudrr^wti^dpw wo<i wpporfKe r«4jtrd to th*if Academic mjior 

(2S)**<uh> (1|*dmio»tratof • 

ws ' 

1 BrocKxr* lor vludmts jnd *«np*ov*n mOUtnmg the opmtion o< tht pnqyam 

; ( ooprrative (ducation H^ndbooli expUmng nii« poIki«. afKlfetui«t»nio4 th*p»Ofram 

[>*tnptfw inHomiation and »n$tTu(tion#mAlm*h availabk at coA. anntance avatUbAe 

Rn tufd ^ McNeil Dean oH Cooperative and Technical fducMnan 
College HiM 

QarefTKire OUhofri* '4017 

^9X^^ \V4^'si[)Ut <W 



The CDopefative fducafion program at CUremcjre Juokx College 
n a unique plan of educational development tt is deigned to 
enhance $elf-re«liration and direction bv integrating classroom study 
wilh pianiM and supervtsed ei9)enence in educational. vcKational 
and culturalMming situations outside the fomrial classroom environ- 
ment cH o bSed on the principle that individuals can be developed 
most effcctivelv through an educatioilal partem that, at regular inter 
vab. provwief for contaa vvtth the reality of |he vvoHd beyoncf the 
boundaries the campus Through these coq^rolled and staictared 
CMpcriences, nudenti tv^g an ennchment to the classroom that fos- 
tmthwr total devekjpment 

The program is called cooperative education^ because it is 
d ^ l Jendcn t upon tf>e coopclration of both outs«ie agenc^ md edu- 
cator! to produce a superior total educatior>al program for the stii- 
dHits tntcnelated miioth ei«wner>ce and study coment. the program 

• IS caieiullv planned and supervised to produce optimum educational 
mmjk% for each student Tne coMegt attempts to make assignments 
are rcUted to the student's career obfectn^. thus providing 

^^eficTKe that enhances knowledge acquired m the classroom 

T1*e program is evakiated contirxxxisly Improvements are intro- 
duced from tMne to time, insuring that it w>ill always be the best system 
the faculty, cooperative employers, administration and student\ can 
devise to suit the needs of those who attend the college 
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Computerized Cai 




ce Systems 



TuIm OkUhomj 



SUfus 



27% MHlime 
Not «v««labie 



X 



Miocrrty 2% Amfnc^ Indian 
groufH 7% BUck 

1%Ownul 

1% Spanish SulDame 



42% *m studtnt} U% vocational 'iKtentcaTitudim )% liberal «m facultv. 1% vocational/iPchnKal facullv. 

1% *d»i(ni*trjtoo 20% high viyx>l coMn\Ho*%. pi^ppectivit^tudenti. p 

"N 



( 1) counidfcx, ID parapro^rvMonat 



W7 

1 Cjfw search vidf<i>upeu^ jt counM^tfif confmfK^ to ei(pUm carwrooun^ 
i SlKj«»prr^tJtK)o^(;)tobr uvH1lnpr»Henuttonol9VS^pfnsto^ 

^ Han<^<xjt matrriaU i cWnNhg the icfVKf^ ol the Ca*»m Center and pufpo*e and descnptioPi SIC I and CIS 
Ov:nt)<ivr info*m^fion and imtnifilional mjtmal^ availablr free a^M^unce avatlab^ 



Oan P VjnTr^j^ f «w ativr V»cel*V*^»(Vnt 

W S«uth tVn^on Avenue 
TuKa OilaNima '4nQ^ 
(918) 5«7^S61 
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TuKa funior Coilegr i» attennotjng to match more e^feciivt-ly the 
Ulems and inttwts of people wt«^areer oppomir>»i»es through the 
ine o* computerized guidance systems As part of its Career Center 
SetVKW. the oollefe rs using SICI (Systems of Interactive Guidance 
Infonnation) a^d CIS (CuKUn<P lnfom>atidn System) programs for 
occup«t»o«ul, cducationai. and career tnformatKyi 

S»Cl n kxased on a hununistic philosophy, a theory that 
cnnphasues individual values Combining a vast store of occupational 
data and a (0^3frammed system for processing information. SlCl 
oHm a frames qrt i for a high^ personalized interactive service to its 
usm The num puipoics SIC I ar^to increase students freedom o^ 
choice, and to improve llieir competence m the process of makmg 
ifilomicd and rational career decisions The CIS system allows access 
to vagi f»le§ ol infomiation on occu^tions. two- and four year d^i 
4a9». Mdyate Khoob. anj mrtitarv careers The user can find mfor 
maSoir on trailing, aptitudt^. and other requirements for hiv Ser 
Cho9cn occupation 

There ts a need tf> alter tradHidhaJ approaches to <are*»f 
Mdance The services described above are helping to meet that need 
by 

— encouraging students to organize their thinking; on educa 
tional and vocational plant, 

^I p f eu ent j n g a wider vanetv career and educational altem^ 
th^ than thofeor<dinanfy consKicred. 

— ^km^m^fMen system more nearly complete and up^to 
dMeinkymatk)nthane«istsln«noilKhooh. i 



— ^ reducing levels of tension persons often experience by inform- 
ing them of neabstic alternative* sufficientK early in thetr school 
expedience to permit modification of career plans. ar>d 

— providiilg equal opportunity for wom^ to gam access to 
occafMtionaJ educational, financial, and labor marVet information 
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Mi Hood 



Computerized Career Informatioo System 



OMVKterMkioi 



10 2 IS 

Uftvin. Sutxtfban, Rural 



income 



M>nor/tv 2% Am«^An Indian 
groups BUck 



ftoflram Inloniiattoii 




hup— ^t»<top«d wjilriiih 



AvjiUble ti) 1(1)% of tihrf arts v^t atmnal tp< hnicat vtydcnn 



( 1 Mac ult> 1 2 ♦ I ( cfunsekyy 



1 MjtmaK tor S0PC it K C V\ \ frxirv-^ v 

2 Mat«K>als tor ( I S % 



lacfc M»MtT Dearr ln\mx tKW> 
JhOnOSf Stari 



Mt Hood Cofnmunrty College provide^ a Carp«f latormation 
System that serves all d#5tTKt residents The computefi/ed ly^tpm 
de¥ c k>pgd by the State Oregon, supplies mfomnatioo upon request 
on^Mirkini cor>dition5. vatarH»9, job openings, available training, and 
fducatiohal entrance requirenf>ent$ 4oc many career po^wbil^iei^ 

In ^Idition, tht college oHen wori fKpenence courses m almost 
all vocational cumculums Students can also enroll in a course en- 
titM "Creatn^ lob Search, which has proven verv popular 
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'WMlCMMlCni 

CDi|munilyC 



High School/CommunitY College Articulation Program 



CdhftMorMMtk 



Cm bay Of««>n 



19% fulMime 
61% pjirt-timc 

26%kMikthanSSQ(jl 

W%*10.000to'si4,999 
W4S15.000 10*19.999 
1D%S20.000«ndov«r 



Mtfionty 



56% 1^25 

44% ov«r 25 yedh 

35% BUck 1 
'100%O>rfnil ^ 
|^% Sp«nnh Surname 



l^fkm Awrf how 4 



100% vocattsnal fr(hnK a\ students 

,(2S) collesr tacultv. ( 3) jdm^inittratcx ( lUcxxwrior^ (JO) business tftdustrv/ labor peno«n«4 { 1) «t the I n tef m edi ^ ie 
I ducal»on DtstncT *nd ( S4) tac.w*t> at teedff high \c hooH 

♦ 

Annual rrpovlv Inckjding histon< at de\«4opment o4 the pfofect. ftxjr-v^ar cunvulum fuide $he^ tpannmg the funior y«ar Of 
htgh \<hooJ thmu^ two y^n o* rommurtitv coMege v 

Oevnptfve mfnrvrtatioh and mstructtonal matenals available at cost, assistanc^vailabte 

V*n> f CumpsTrxi Assistant Dean oi Jmt'ruc tiorr _^ 
Co^^^ia> 0»e|ici<n 97^120 * 



» SoMtlHwraefn Oeson Coifnnnjrfttv CoUeg^, coopMttng with 
'eifhy^ifh schools m a XXMni^ area, began the iir^ year of an on 
gomyarxicuUtton program in utfrer an4 vo<:atK><Va) educAtioi% \^ lune 
1974 To initiate the program. 16 high scNiQol jnd comrruini^ cq^lege 
faculty mem ben visited four indkiStMK to Inland Coring this wick 

mutual acuity. facukyHo-f acuity trust Carriers were d«ssQlved^n<j . 
fncfidl«ff>ess ^vneratccf • • * 

Back oi> campus, the grouQ pfepafed four-year cumcuhjm gui^e- 
/ sheets tr\ several carter fields to map out prograrT^s bepnniiy with th<% 
student's (unior year m h^gh «clK>oi and contmutngttWougfffvK) years 
m the co^iPnunity college 1^ 

The^progpni uses advanced plaoHnent creditir^ to eltmirvate 
"unrmicMry ««pet«K>n of h^ school courses at the college level, arv4 
to gi^ the student a headsi(rt toward an associate degree, diploma, 
or certificate fifty htgh school a<r>d college faculty members ^vave mo- 
duccd artKulated currKulum giiidesheeh m bust^lls electronWs. 
machtf^e tools, automotrye n>echanics. ar^ we4dtr>g An annu^ sktlh 
contest day at the collage is a pcMreffuf motr^atiooat Tngret^nt 
faculty qpoperatipn m the curricula named above 

The pro^ait has grown steadily since its inception ^r\di(0^f»s\^ 
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*r a 



Career Development Center 



C ol in IwiownJtiow ^^1^ 




Rurjl 



4)% full t»me 
p*t time 



roup* 



1% Bliick ^ 
1% Spanoh ^omsme 



4 



ln6rtunt»ngS*ilK UmJt prpM^utJon - IS mingjr pf««nt*bo«bn«ep4tffie«rch«^(iul * pob 
Vid»'<iDpin^ for ^ntocrotion jboiit I mcstevtnmt *nd WWk ^1 - o4 mtefvi^m with m^lnmluaK m v«noui cjfMt 

M*n<kx>t^ do irvum^ writing and |ob huntung UiUU " 



^Jral*<S^|/ prweW^<<tfnt Cent^ at Bucks Counry Communnv 
CdOiiijJllf €b&idtr^ to provvdc^he conn^ling and ><Kismert 
stu4cnime<h A pljcem«it office kxatrd within the Carw Deve|^ 
)mmi Cetiter aswst^jUiidint* m developing potiHituI >fnplovTnent 
oofVtocts^ j^. 

The pnmie obfectn^ of thr C^ter is to afd students m wakrng lite 
aod cmcr decisions Among the miftvuls and s^ice). available to 
hdp ifyhi» process are 

'* 1 printed infomurtion about |obs and careets. mc luring salaries 
educjtionai requtreft>cncs.' woriihg entnrorvnent. emptoyment oppor 
tuTHiies. aiHi where to ac^re additional informati^ 

2 Audiovisual matHals on specific occupation as well as on 
sucKtopics as vaKiesMvicfTiplovtv>ent interviews * 

S Speaiiers fiom industry, government, ahd sr^ice agencies 
Wfto are mVited en cam^vi to 'discuss various career areas, with m>> 
df^tS" ■ 

4 Individual counsel mf that provides direction m careet choices 
^ on #ie basn of iMH^wledte ol self and CKcuoational intormatron 

5 Wor i ihops that assist stude^ rn develbfpins career goals and • 
em|Povnsent.jearch ttchniques It 

h Career Center staff, who assist tacaftv and entourage i^w»ef 
dMloprMeHI adflnties vnthm the c Ussfoom structure 

7 Interest ind personakty irrventones admini«tered and used m 
the counsc4ir%c peocefs 

Allh&igh the above services anj^support are provided to aM 
di^dtnts.' Staff members oi the Center emphasi/e to tfie that 
jJ^^fi have final responiibilitv m making decisions rhai wilniffect their 
h RJ\> ^ a«<l ^'•un? drectwn 



s 
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J 



Cv9«t Oevelopni«fit Otnter. 




•I 



♦ . 

, Surut 73% Kj(Mvt>« 

^«mi/> 1?% ^« th*n iS.Ood 

/iTKOTV 49% S5 000 to W W 

' ^.2D%ilD900roSM,9^ 
• T2%$lSOODtoSN W 
^W S JD.OOO and ovrt 



^0% 25 VMH, 

Mfnorn^ , 9% Amcncjn Indun 

(mOncouJ 
' 0% SfMnish Sum^pw 



Ik 




■♦ 

.1 Bfrx1»urrs drtcribing the rHburt and M^tc€^ of Carm Drv» k i p |n«m C»frtrr 
to as\4st ttuipnts ir cstref plinnAg 



tidrul m«tM^aK arp av, 



Ci ifi' i »o cx1 South ( aroJtru /SM^i 



The Career D«vek)pmeot Center ^^^•^I'^ont Tecllni<;a< College 
\ i»aft cr««tcd to 9erve as a central&ed souite o< career materials and 
^kvvlopment lervicn for he4ping^tudent% inctease ^^«waftnto$ and 
career pUmmf sJiilh ServKe^ of the Center iwrmc^te som^l stu- 
dent tcrvKei functtom. iHcludtrig >ecnjtting, a^mnssions, counseltftg. 
^ and fdb pUcerrwnt Thf Stude^it S«vicet Division is rtsoonvbie tor 
itlhe Ceotcf . 

AkhoMgh the ^cAiK attempts to terve a number of publics, 
^primary emphasis is on Mpmg Piedmont students who a» uf>dec»ded 
about thetr career/ piogram choice A w»de range dl tahQ»r materulv 
Km been collected to asA5t students in thii ca^pfdry Efforts have 
^ t becti made to pSPvld^ mat^righ in a variety of fom^ts to accomnV)^ 
datra dMine client^ , 

In a dd> t ><j<t td career Resources m^^IM^, a guiAe has been dft^ 
ve tep td that jpctmits ituicient to make ^%tji j m mi ^tot «r mte^ 
«ts. skills. vaViii, and tgmpcraments tf necefisary^is aM^ij|nerU.g 
. fp ll^(»ed by a vanet^ of a ppropriate InvenTOrie^lSfi^^^ inteo^ 
^ ed to increase the student^ setf a nw a reness At this^^omt. the studep|is 
aAed to make thite %int#tp^ o^tup^ictiai tfK>«ces for furthers f 
pkxatton « ^ 

Tb ^amst m this ajjplorafion fUge. occupaf lonal anahry forms 
4^ piov«M-for'each4Dif tile three <^c>k^ Materials k>cat«) m the 
^ Center assist m Mtherwig iiiformatior> ^f Uui thearvalysis forms* are 
complete. m uloediD wmmanxe tMs feetngs about eacK 

choice ai^an%nempl is made to relate the AcMMtiOrMi f Hidings tp 
their se W a i w art nts i aia e ii fnen» A career counsllor discuws chf rr- 
O ilts wfth the student - > * > 
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19% \ns th*n iS.Ood 
49%S5 000toWW 
. 20%il0900ro$U.9^ 

^W S JD.OOO and ovrr 



^0% 25 vMn, 

c 

, 0% Amcncjn Indun 
U% BUci 
(mOncouJ 
0% Spanish Sum^pw 




.1 Brrxburrs drttribing the rHburt »^ and wrvic«s of Carm DrvMopfn«nr C^otrr 
to ASMst students ir r. jrwr plinnAg 

• . / 

Ci ifi'u i o od South ( aroiiru ^SbM) 



EKLC 



The Career D«vek)pmeot Ceoter a^P^^l'^ont Tecllni<;a< College 
\ ipraf created to serve as a central&ed souite a< career n%ateriaU artd 
^fevvlopment lervKn for he4ping^tudent% incte^se ^^«wafenfe$ and 
career pUmmf skilH ServKes of the Center iwrmc^te som^i kry stu- 
d«lt icrvKei functtom. i|lcludtr>t ^ecnjtting, a^mnssions, counseJtftg. 
afid foh pUcerrwnt Hif Studc^ S«v4cet Division is r#$oonvbie tor 
Kthe Center 

AkhoMgh the ^esi^ attempts to serve a number of publics, 
^primary emphasis is on Mpmg Piedmont students who a» uf>dec»ded 
about thetr career/ program choice A w»de range dl tahQ»r materulv 
Km been collected to Mm students in thii ca^pfAry EHorts have 
^ t becti m^deto pSPvld^ mat^righ in a variety of formats to accomnVV^ 
datra dMine client^ , 

In a ddt t iw t6 career Resources availably, a guiAe has been 
veteped that Acfmits the itufcient to make ^sejf a »te w <ynt &C mte^ 
ests. skills, vakiii, and tgmpcranr>ents tf necensary^^ts aMfsip>eru.M 
. foAcMved by a vanet^ of appropriate InvenTpne^lSfl^^^ inteo^ 
^ cd to increase the student^ setf a ^ M/ feness At this^^omt. the stvdfp|is 
aAed to make thite %int#tp^ o6cup^idlfial cfKMces for iu^her^- f 
pkxatton « ^ 

Tb ^amst m this ojiploration fUge. occupaf loral anahrus forms 
piov«M*for'each^ tile three <^ok^ Materials k>catdp m the 
Ccnt^ assist m Mthgnng ififormatior> ^fUui the^arvalysis forms* are 
complete. stockA are aaloediD SMmmanxe tfa^ feetngs about eacK 
choice aiiid'an^MempI is made to relate ttie AcMMtiOrMi f it^dings to 
their s eH j i w ap fcies ^ a> se sam en» A career counsllor iHscufses Ihf re- 
sults wtth the student- > ' ' 
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Carw bevelppment Media f^foject 



CkMCt»Wcto< 



.CK^He5ton, South Carolina < 



family 
^ income: 



.15%4H#han $5,000 
'»»% $5,000 to S9,999' 
25% $10,0g0to$l4.9SQ^ 
25%$15X)00to$19,999K 
5% $20,000 and over, • 



Age: 

M/nof/ty 

jpoups: 



52% years 
y*7% over 25 years 



.01% Ameri^ Indian 
44 00% Blad^ 
100% Oriental 
1.00% Spanish Sumanne 



Program Inf ormatiofi 



rfor 
raw 

(MMim^PMvateiili): 
Wtw and citabifM: 
^ rrograwMtevclopcd matenah: 



Contact person: 



ol inlofmatidp 



100% liberal 
Not available 



arts and vocational/tie^hnic^|^ents ^ . 



. 2325 Delano Street 
^ • Charleston, South Carolina 29405. 

(803)747,1196 ^ 

.. • ■ %^ 

® • ' . ■ " 1- 

The'Career Developnfient Media Project is designed % produce 
iocjlly relevant career information for. students attendii^ Trident 
Technical College The Project pr^rps various forms of *edia for 
use by students in detemiinmg career choice, wnging frorh printed 
career occiitMiiopal briefs to videotape preseBtations highlighting 

w several careersN"^ . . - tu> ■ j u 

ffjMKoduced media can be utilized by indiv>|tial students in the 
.^career center, in group Sessions by counselor^, and, in the classrooms 
instructors 

-♦nfofmatioo is d^ftigned in. a ' school-to-car 
students can see how their studies rebate to a car 
w cessfurcompletion of coursewfk ThS^ necessity of ^_ 
m^t IS inc.prporated into each medig piece, 5tressil 
these skills iVisirleamga career I. 

Local industry artil businesses agreed to partici^^^ ... k-- 
gram b*>#llowing college sta« to phot^raph their facftties ar\d also 
bY0rovroing technical assistance \ % 



The pfOiect will prodOce locally relevant information on careers in local busine^afJ^tfKfc^Sy: 

1 Career information briefs ' ^^^^ jft • ' ■ 

2 Sound slide presentations ' * \ ■ *' 

3 Videotapes . ;■<: 

Desctiptive information and instructional/naterials availAble at cost: assisunce available 
johnL White. C'areerDevelofiiment Coordinator ; • 



type format s6 
»ased upon sue- 
ic skrti develop- 
the need for 

m ^e pro- 
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Career Focus in High School (CFHS) 
Women's Educational tquitv Act(W€EA) 



fcifofiiniioft 



Cliara0prirtic»ol 
ftydrntj^lioplilalion: . ^ 



Mesquite, Texas 

7,975 



Urban 



Status: 



Family 
income: 



30% fuJJ-time 
70% part-time 

10% less thanS5,000 
20% $5,000 to $9,999 
50% $10,000 to $H999 
10% $15,000 to $19,999 
10% $20,000 and over 



Minority 
groups: 



62% 18-25 years 
38% over 25 years 

.5% American Ipdian 
8 0% Black 

.5% Orienul 
3.0% Spanish Sumame 



Protram infdirmafton 



^topuUtkmi served: 



Number r t ap ot m hk tor 
condbcting tfie program 
(fuitime equivalent): 

WhcmaMl how estaUithcd: 



froyam-devclopcd materiab: 



Availability ol information 
andaMiftan^ 



Contact p«fioi^ 



70% liberal arts students, 30% vocational/technical students (CFHS available to 100% of both) 20% liberal arts 
^udents(WEEA) ' . - 

(1) counselor (WE E A); (2) counselors (CFHS) 



CFHS - 1971 
WE^A ~ 1977 



CFHS — Descriptive and instructional flyers have been developed 

WEEA — tn the d^elopmental stage WEE A program manual will be completed in the summer of 1978 
Infdihiation not available, assistance available 

loe'Tinnin, Director o? Counseling 

3737 Motley Drive , . ' 

Mesquite, Texas 75150 

(214)746-3106 



Tl<fe WOftien's Center of Dallas received a grant to support a 
broad range of activities to remove sex bias and expand educational 
oppdrturrities for ^6meni!' Under the project. Women's Educational 
^Equity Act (WEtA) is to develop a rpodel for an Employment and 
Resource Training Service (ERTS) for women's centers, educational 
irrstitutions, state and local agencies , • 
"•^ Project goals include publication of a development plan manual 
outlining the establishment of cerrters such as ERTS, and including 
programs designed and developed under the grant 

Eastfield,;fpmm unity College was selected as a sub-contractor 
for Ibis project As a comprehensive community college committed to 
educational equity for women, f astfield is offering opportunities for 
extensive careeimplofation Study areas will be built arouoda version 
of the^reer focus program developed by the women's cenf^, 

E wtfteld's Career Focus in High School prograni functions year- 
round €ach of the college's 11 counselors serves as a resource person 
Xo ^ f^^r high school, extending career programs from the com- 
munity college to thejiigh school and dyn.afhically supporting the 
career awareness and exploration activities of each school's own guid- 
ance progum Services from Eastfield are individualized to meet the 
uniqut needs of each high school 

The following art examples of career programs developed for 
feeder Khools: 

1, Bryan Adams Career Week The entire counseling staff and 
fatuity from all div^islons provide direct career information to 
hupdred5 of students through media, personal contact, and group 
esentations 



2. System of Interactive Guidance and Information (SICI). A 
computer-based system provisoes immediate feedback ^bout the 4 
world of work, as well as imporUnt information about the student. ^ 

3 College-high school cwperation. An Eastfield counselor is 
teaching career planning in a high school English class, with emphasis 
on self-awareness, available resources,' and decision-making andt'w^ 
. setting t _ ^i'.riV'^' 

Eastfield is establishing avenues of c6mmunication^\^^ijto^:tt^\^^^^^ 
secondary schools in the area, not just as a non-action, "i)^per^\&i0i^ Ji!^ 
cise, but with direct involvement of students, cpunselors, an^arSi||^^V, 
•all of %Vhom assist in the career planning process. . ;^ 
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Center for Choice (Comprehensive Career Center) 

Career and Part-Time Employment Registfy System (CAPfRS) 




r raponiMe f or 
I the pfOffwn 
(fuMmeeqi#vjlefit): 

Vii^ and how CiUblUltdr 
Progranvdcvdopcd matcrUb: 



33% fulkime 
67% part-time 

NcK available 



Minorhy 
groups: 



IMot available 



12 0% American Indian 
2 6% Black 

1 1%On€ntal 

2 2% Spanish Surname 



Available to 100% of liberal arts and vocational/technical students, liberal artsar>d|cxatpnal/technical faculty, 
administrators 

1) counselor (4) parapfofessional-gutdance associates 



1975 
Choice. 

^ > - 1 'jSro^hure describing programs, activities 
^ ■ I fhe Nexi Move - self-paced instructional package for cireer decision making 





> CiKW contract form — self -paced one hour course on career decision making 
cciip 



>> Occipanonal insights foWer — describes offerings o* career week 
^ .,CAf^ 



AvtflabUltV o< mfo^anatkm 



Contact pcfiom: 



, .^li ^iBfo^Cpure dest ribmg program activities 

^fll^K^e for 4n- house use with step- by-step instructions on^pror^ures to use computerized system 
; i \ Play^!W/y manual {Xk^ to up a f areer placen>ent servic^induding instruaions for computerized approach) 

• oAcnptive intorrpytion and inj^ruttipnal materials available at cost, assistance available 

■ . -J ' • - \ . 

Gary C lohn. CoJftselor-Coofdir*iStor. Center for Choice , 

Df)nna Israel, Oirector-of Plaf,em#nt and Cooperative Education — CAPERS ^ 
liaU) Abrams Kodrf * 

DaHas, Texas.7'i24V • 
(214)746-4467 



Since jt waif or^mzed in 197S, the Onter tor Choice- a care|^ 
center at Richland College— has been working to develop a mo^^ 
cofT^jiehensive approach to career and life planning 

Originally staffed by college counselors on a part-time basis — 
with orte counselor acting as coordinator — the Center tor Choice now 
has four paraprofessionals who vyork full-time and one counselor 
coordinator In addition, the other counsej^s at Richland direct 
career uAps arK) activities tftpeedtf 

>Fne distinctive feature of the Certter for Choice is that it offers a 
cerrfral location for the student to find all aspects of student services 
ihat deaf With career and fife-prarfnln'g ptacement. cooperative edu- 
/cation, 'testing, career irrformatipn library, career groups (aedit and 
nofVcredit). financial aid. veterap affairs, and career couri^elors Thus 
the student does not have to m from place to place on campus. 
^ :h woqld be difficult now that the-«udent population is over 



00 



Programming in the Center for Choice is a full-time effort aimed 
at giving students alt the opportunities possible for examination and 
additional information on career and hfeplanning Exarnples of some 
of the offerings are life-planning, test anxiety, resume writing and 
interviewing; career exploration, and self-esteerti groups. Special fea* 
tures include an Occupational Insights Week, during which guest 
speakers come on campus, spotlights on various careers— programs 
that include faculty, presentations to classes on career aspects of vari- 
ous disciplines, and filmf ar>d displays in the Center. 

Richland's computerized job-matching system is ci||ed CAPERS 
(Cfffeer and P»rt-tinr>e Ei»»plovnr>ent Regirtry System), The^rQgiam is 
an endjavor to assure placement for students currently enrolled or 
who hjte completed stud^ al ^he college This systems approach is 
available to students through"' 17 terminals, conveniently located 
around campus, that list job openings with area employers If students 
do not find on the list jobs that are^c<;>mpatible with their quatifica- 

kt^- ' ' J.: 



Ik pfOirm fomk abb piovkl» 

moid kMpincyMd foioMKip report gMHraUgw capability. This 
nc» Qflir mum amrmw d cfiectivcne^ of the placeineot program, 
« . wtwo otters one deteiminant for curriculum d^velopinent 
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Career De^etopftneot and Placement 



8.750 . 
Suburban. 



/Rural 
«i%i»rM£nnf 



f j/rw/y Not ay<^}^ie 



49:1% la^ZS fran ^- 



frogram Inlormatibo 



lor 





3.V7% Bfcck ' • • #; 1 * ' 

3% SjiMiplh Sufnirne , . * 



S0% v^atk)iyl(iiechi 



♦ r 



... V . ;:3 - . . A-- ' ■ 
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^ Aodio aod video tape) of aH pit)flram^Kdve bc««vri»ade . 

r ' . ^ ..* ■ . ■i'v - - ♦ 

tnfontU^m not av tiiunte avdilabl^ 
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Ml^nW AmhUfTv roun4«4or m r^lhee df i^e«r Dr»^^ 
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J Sargeant Revnol<ift^Q|np>tfr tV 
development 
timitfHj staH 




business and 
' An- 
/i^i tofpmunitv 
'andoppdm 
[' Meralure and 
V provides coui 



has an active cafeef 
ak fa jj^ i('b«j^ faW'f|^t||ilv and has / 
tor ^ <ne fi^otfttn* iS (iimipniv involveid with 
in the comirunitv to a«d in jib developm^t 
m It tee (Miposed oi ie#Ws from th* buwnes^ 
b« col>ei»fef o W MOo i ff ' cin effnployrT^^t trends 
ach libraryTPfin tains a car«^ center witlwurpent 
ce matefiat<:»^Th« cotlt§e«>fiducts semin^fs and 
ing for the mtd-life adult -*sitBlUrlv womm and 



minorities^ who n««d career guidance and 




A van has been outfitted a> a "career moN^' aMf is tjAn into 
the con^muntty to bring career education to the individuiJ impart ot 
the Outreach program An active 4<:ruitment program is Coordinated 
widv ^ea high schopls, providing th#n with informatton on both aca- 
.'dc«ri(fc and technical progranis M hi^>er eduoiion There o also a 
teilW>g c^ter, and a computerised career infomiation network S 
planned f6r T97d-79. to be tied in with the city and counties adjacent 
to the college . , ^ 
Students c^ggif^ valuable work eitperience in their chos4en \\mS^ 
through the coa0vratfve education and in servicr training programs^ 
The work -study progpam, administered by tN^fmancial aid divisu^ 
sKo provide? ^tudert^^wtth orr-rhe job tratnmgwhfle rn fchoo^ 
« Demonstrating its comniitnr>ent to senior citi/eru the college 
makes surveys to determine tbttr meeds ar%d vvorks closely with \#^ior 
centers and other agencies m r^gNborho^ds where the elderly live to 
mAe classes and activities ayanaMe to them These focus on pre- 
yf^mmw and poit -retirement irtfcflmatiod Career development and 
1^ I\I C cen>ent opportunities are also available to these older adglts 





jj. Bec;iu4e of the rapid cKany« in vociiny during past 
lofl( Fairiax Cofnmunfty :Collegt» h^ni^iitpt^a | ocinM^g 
fbf idult worm^ to assist ihem m a^ijustihg to care^rj^^tinmsitioo ^ 



decade * 
projfram 



j<,tivitv TKethr^ar^^sart^ 



1 Carw^ CentH — Ihiv wav **%tablishni DV^i'f' ^6^l«^ cr^Onsel- 
tngMaff to provxJe persoinl ccxjhs**! in ({^hd rpterr ai sefM^il' as well as 
•pfiatfd f^at<*nats. to *»d.womef\'in *cAt(^ ff^lated de< isions ' . . 

'$«*trng ftatf and th<r cOmtjnui.ng (hWh ^a^ri an^^^^jytjl^nitv >erv.»^s '• 
divt^iort have fomtlv laciljtatc^ vpf>n«Jnjf vi^%s^o(ft. sj^i-':'?.'* ^ 

nars, non-credit, and c/edit -COtirVie^ ^^^^^^ aief^Thtp rranMti(>nv;J[' 

3 Wornefl.s Adv»w>rv < fjrTi«T3tr>»>'— Th*' tq^frij^rin t^/i^ ( rxn " 
-mutee wa> sponsofrd bv the ( pik*j(t»^u>^s^t irt Kjjf^Wytnjfj onf^numg 
n«eds of A^ult wofnen irr tK«* f o"><T^unftV. At j^i mijffk^ eff! fri^**: 
♦ the coftimmre deve^f>ped a lis't ot i^P ff<orr#n^dati{>o«. tor th.r 
ron< ecntng educ a tK>n fr>r ^ult wr«n>Hn ^ * • ^ 



• 
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Women's Career Fair 




income 



73% pan time 

27% lr>s than $S.000 
2b% $5,000 to W W 
J2%S10.000to*14,W 

9% SISOOOtoSr? W 

b% $20,000 and 



45% 16- 25 years . 
55% over 25 years 

hAtnortu 2% /ItotcfKan Indian 

Kr(x«n 10% Black 

1%OnefitaJ 

0% Spanish Sumam« 




cr: 



100% Uh»^^l aits stiidenrs Xf i% vrx atM>nal let hnir aJ studf^ts (Program is morp anraci»v« to t«male studefits) 



W77 

1 Ri'adint^s try V^njrwn tMWM^dfjhv o* (a/e#*t personat development 
* List 'A partK ipi^fiTs in Woniefi s AV«-k 

(>♦-%< ni^fivf* tnt'.>fm<jtK>n dml instrut TKjrval matefiaU dv^tiabU- at cost. dssistan<^ avaiUbfe 



()»vt%M>n o( Stud*^t S^^VM 
Kocrtt-b Hew 1«! 

(ATM) XT J7« 



Orw ot the ma|Of (onc erns ot pfott*SMfxid(s involved in stud^^nt < dret^s were shf>wn contmuousiv and career bibhogrsphies for follow- 
deveiopmenf at Piedmont Virginid Communitv C'ollejje continues t<j up reading were distn^xited 
be ♦fkreaMng the availability and us*^ c urr#»nt. relevant informdtion 
fof itodents engai||ed in career de< «sw>n makinu Wcynen - who < <>m»' 
in increasing numbers to the college f<^ the jKimary jxirpose <>Pe*plor 
ing career options — have be<?n vck al about iheir needs ff>r mc*e and 
t>Hter infocmation about both traditional a(vd non-traditioo^i ck ( upa 
tion* While the career education materials (lirrently be»ng markeffni 
foe women !kjpplv m^h factual int(>rmatK>n abcxjf a variety ot ( a 
reen, pfinted materials are enhanced considerably when combin#*d 
with the tnfoffnafK>o expefien<g^, and *ssistan( »» ot w<)m#»n aftcjdllv 

engaiged in an occup4tK>n ^ 

The first PVCC Women s Career fair, held tn the spring ot 1977 
w4$ designed to increase women s awarenets of p<*tential <d/eeff alt»»r ^ ' 

nat^es and peov»de participants with firsthand information abrHJt \(>h ^ 
acttvtties Ano^fct obfe< tive was to establish a stfr>ng netwr>fk ot < f>fn . ^ 
muni^ation al^ng yiKjmen wofkmg m the community that <<Hjl<i . 

to 91^1 tne process of chorysing or develop^ntt (arws ami 
entering thewbor mariet o 

Most of the 150 women in the servue area pf the college* < on 
(a^fd<o ^erve as^car^ resource peaptr1r>f rh^ Uir rp^poncfwt prj^i 
trvefv to the idea of shariitg the* exper»e#( es mf cxruajly w ith others 
The ¥¥omen were grouped heterogefseously in areas thro«|{hout th#* 
"Learning Street ' of the coll%p— available for informal dialogues 
j|"»k individuals or groups Wom^ in tttermg ar>d (raftt provided 
^ lu<ts and skill demonstration; and contributed To ttle en^^vment 
vne attending as In addftutn. ttlms (iplating to women and 
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Preparation ior Emp|pyTnent Coune 



CilMiteiiiiniirti 




1 



2003 
RuraJ 



income 



55% S10.000 to $14,999 
S% $15,000 to ST9.999 



^ fVofrw InlprmjtMM 




40% "m-l^yttn 
«>% OMT 2S y««r% 

0%Afnc6caci4«lk%^ 
0% S(>«o»sh ^im«rT)« 



W—fcy l upu ■ill Urn 

itfidlMWCitabMitd: 
AvjUskAty ^4 viiofiiijlion 



C«nUc1 



10% tibrr«l 4ns %tijd«ntv ^U% voc^ionai tcchnicjJ n^gleoD. 50% «dminr$traton, speciaJ Uudent c^cytyies ai « 
client* -AIN 

*(5jt4cUry (1|*dm^nl^tfa^Jf l5Koun«^o*S (2)bu**n«%/*KJujtry/UbcKpmor^ 



[>-scnpiiv^ «ifonn4?Kx^ jv jtljbi«> frt^, in^trxx tion^ii m«tefidl4 avAiUble at cost, av>i>tancp avaiUbl<r 



HKlAds Virjpnia'/4M1 
( 70 i)9bt. 



' '►1(7 stud 



Virginia Communitv CoiU*||e »s d^Mgn^ to h«*l(T stu<|rnts d«*v«*lgp a 
gr^4tef urKlmtandinj; of ihe^^lve^ and the wofld xjf work as a basts 
for c jr«pr^pUnning If tllw und«^)t^nd th^r (j^^^^tf^re^i. abiiities. 
vjlun, arni godii). and bow thc-y rHatP to work oppcjrtunftjS&^H||enti 
4re thw more likWy lo dt^Ujp satisfying ( a/#^s Ttn; porn^^^^this 
coiirv I) to OMSt th^ffn in d<'V<»4qM«ng their skills in lA(||(ingaid ^aJu 
Jting car^^ tn^ormaitioo arrd tn planning and makiB^aveei'^AH iSK>m 

A »«GA>d oCKJrMP, Pr<^ration tor fmplovfrflfc," instructs stu 
der>ts in tne foiJowiiiig areas ( 1) self -preparation fTj career »ntorma 
tion, (5) how and wliere to find |ob opportunifMj^ M) the letter 
applicatiort and resome, f 5) preparation tor inteWiev%, and ih) the 
follow up pro( e«a. 

In addition to the twt) < ar»H»f < <>urs#*s the ( oile^*- 
ccHjntriin^ placernent mtormational s^tvi^s and 
intereM ^fl^eotf>fies • 



ijttfrs far»***f 
o< ( u()atir>nal 



m 
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Seminar in Lif«-C*eer Planning 



« i i — r-^ 

i 

riiMiiiiiBiniiiflii 



Nliiiii 



bW7 



SCBfUS 



income 



roup* 



t S5% 16^25 ycin 
45%av«r2Svlln 

2% Amcnc^ indun 



80%BUck 
20% 




norv-cumcuUr 



J vaiurv pyramid 

4 \^xlei tof mtormation 40d to6 intrfviei* 

5 Cuide t(x vvnfh«</ing inJormatKjn and evaluating cho»c* ^ 

6 Irtt n-vjufcrs avatUbit' At Tidr««*tef Communit> College 
■* I an brarc h i^idr y 
8 Adapird tntrtVfl mvrfitorv tntefXxrt^Kxi 

p*-ktrtptfve intormatKjn asatlab*** trr^ instruct»o#wI matpriai^avjrtlabte'^AccHL a»wst^ce ivaiUble 



\ 



\ 



( arr>*vn P Pulle> C(Mjfdiruto* lA CrKjo^rfHwig Sfrv« f-i 

1 TTD < ..fAiU-gf ( rrv mt 
Virginia B«>a<h Vtrginia2UV> 



The Me-care*t (>linning vefnm*/ at Tid«w4lef Communitv 
College teacher practical Uills ih vfiecting and eniennja cartfef 

Thefe are three ba^c pairts to the courv The ♦ir^rd^'aK with pef- 
lC^4i ne«Ki4 a^^tment, iftlues < Urtfii «tion arui identif k ation of per 

The second (Mrt acquaint) HiKlB^l.with caiyef irttormatton rt- 
VJUfCPS *r>d teaches them how to gather iniorm^oo irom published ^ 
«ource5 ar>d ir>terv»ew irtdividuaU, the *tuder>ts also team technK|u«*N 
for analy/ing jpd evaluJtir^ their re^earched < areef mtormation in 
rdattoo to thyr a5*e»vDefits ©♦ thefn^ves ♦ 

The thmd^Qsn of the vemmst teaches search 1elhnlqlf^s 
fXfded for empkxing fob in^oWjatR5r%)urce»,|>fepanng a resurh^ a^ 
partKipatmi >n pob mterviewv^ 

OtKUntOn. JtHKlUred evrysen^ y^re\, oral r#^)(#l standarcj ^ 
-md »nvet>tories harKkxjt$. reading a^^^fnfnf-nts role^plaving 'nj 
^Mtipviduai wateruU are aM used to preienf informatioo and to tacili 
t%^tudfnflearn#>g 
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Carrier Awareness, Human Oevelopmetit Center 




1 

8 )» 



Sutus 



42% Mi-time 
S6% pdrt^ime 



25% SS OOOto W W 
10%STfrOOO toSU9S9 

2% S20,000 and ovt^ 



Minority 



17% 16-25 ve«n 
41% ov«r 2S>«e^ 
20% did noc vtdKJte' 

2% Amencan Indian 
%%BUck ^ 

1% Spannh Surrvanu^ 



^U0ian InionnatiOfi ^ 



lor 



75% staH wi^hmcmI pro^Ams 



1S71 

1 Tmto cjuri^ (ii-dnnin)( ^jfibocAs >(iufljte C^OKe or Chan^ ' «Mi Carwr RAnning a/K^ fVrsonal CC^i^ Focus 

^ Prr^am Sampk* Krr|||||||nuit> media km oHervtg extensive inf^^Tnatton on s^rn rvppn«nu|pw S«4ttlif Central 
v<x JlK^nal pr/j|jfam% frtrx avaiUNf tor dt^trtbutiton) jkivrrtismg a^ early chaEll)pod care eckjcat»on. auto body repair. 
m#^tal hraith human waters data prrjcirsMng, marin«» tr<. hfK>iofyN ^ lld Iggi stgwad Dufwg ^ 

i \yn^rr\ s hti\jfr\ (}u^rtf^ii - a K'U'nai frxusing oil a vanrfy o^ corKffnW ¥*om«n yw||pot5 at ^#«Q|p CentraJ. *ev«ral 

t>s<j#^ parTK ularty rHatp to (.affH»f c hc*K#» V.^^^.^^ 

tVMnprrwf intfimiifion and mstructtonal matefiaU avaiUbl«* at (05t, a%s»^UAre available . 



CbffUct 



MildM^HoHi*^ pTo,^ r tfx HtX and A^sistanr [>»an oi Stbdrnt^ 
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Th<? Carrf^ C enter at Seattle Central CfjmmuniTy ( f>Me|{e f)tters 
^jmpreh^sive care*^ educ^tio%ServK es^o the uffean,, lar^vly <^ult 
popuUtioo oMhe c^ie|{e S^rviCeN in( 4u<l** n^NOureil < enter a^et 
Wori ot orxnmumry contacts; activities ff>r th^ adui| returning to 
school programs to («duce wf)fi related stereotvpirvj^. and td(ulTv 
<Wrk>pm<f>t 

\Mi^r\oofi.t (enter inviteN stixlents to pa/Tu ipate m ccHAr%es and 
wofiAop^, Jltd provid<n M»lf ass«vne«t twU (ounvefing. h*o rarerr 
planning worltboolM. Wxai and national <x(upatKjndl intofmatl^, 
and a n«twoHi %f k>CJl p«fw>n5 wiKing |o share int^xmaiUon abrxit 
their fob^ through on Mte visits This r>etwofi called the V isH Bank is 
linked to cOmputeriied local oc(u(MKir>nai inlfxmatioo and includes 
people Mroriir>g at rnany maKV fobs W^shintfrjo. as well as tSoii* 
enigaged in "cnpalrve' career) 

Center staff be4»^i that^mce tatulty work vyith large QKjmbmof stu 
dent) daiK. th^ r>eed access to current career infcxmatiOrv fac^y 
also have (ooiacts in buMr>ess arsd »r>ckjstr> enabling U|fm to a(t as 
career retire e« 

A ruMnbrr ok dev|iopinent activity) tor faculty eimphasi/e the 
rMperatfve approach nThrougfi^tllch forifperatrve programs fMuUy 



<hlte tnfcxmauon 4r>d increase their awareness of student career 
concerns T^ifOMgK extenstve irg|rudtor part ictpat toll, the college de- 
4k>ped sar^^ km confaining ii<likpth infcxmatKKt on seveo vcxa- 
tional programs, which include video aod audio tape interviews vj||h 



itttruc tor) students, arsd program graduitn ^ 
^ Computcri/ecHocil <Mp^ mf orrnjtio<| is a ma|br 
(oMeg^ instructors havgt Anted in Obmpiling the i _^ . ^ , 
evafbatap (t%>r •accuracy ar>d« recommerKiing mcxlificatioms and 
correc^Hs Thv involvement mcrM^ th^t knoMrledbe of empk)v- 
ment tiends and encourages iliem t^ make use of <he inlormation 



resource at the 
informe|ion t^V 



Colk^ Exploratory Program (CEP) 




4.500 
Urt>vi 
Sutus 



income 



Mmorrtv 



70% 15>T^ihin> 
30%over^ yean 

0% Onenui 1^ 
0% Spannh Surname 



1^ 



InionnaCtofi 



X 




I ntomi 4t Kjn nut 4v 4 1 iaMr 
^ntormation rvx avdilabW 

lacqur Vfir, Own ot Stud«^t Pf*rvj*«H Srfwcc 
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The Co*Jef» tipWjfatorv PH)ffdnr> at SpokafH* C (jfDmunitv Col- 
lefr initiated to afirfT the educ^ionally disadwiiaK^ti m 
developing educ4|ional >k»!ls "^nd compaunKJMion conipHenries 
ffquued for MXCessfuJ c<4ltpetition m postsecoAary educattoo and, 
i4tim«tefv. ^ K>t> maHict 

The program consists of the followung tour phaAes 
1 Identification Bai^ on fetpfral and ♦•valuation ot ( ritefi4, 
applicant r% recomn^i^nded to enter ( ollege i *pU>fatf>rv Prf>gram 

1^ CounsrUng intaAie ta<h pervon feferrwi thfrxjgh Phas*- 1 
meets with a coun^eiof t© select coufv rixites m the progfam ||est 
s«jited to his/her needs 

5 Academic prep«diration After ear h individu<il \ n4»**ds da- 
CStaMMled, he, she enter> the program >el»*< te<i m F^mW' 2 Individuals 
taltelkuries a> sele< ted %lvn*e to supplement strength*^, 4f>d im 
pro^ each area ^ 

4 P<a<ement teedKack (Xiring the quarter in Ahith irvdi- 
vidtoal IS m the tvstnfh. d one-to-or>e conference is arranged At that 
time the co«nseky ass^tt with **sek«nent for continumi^sei or>darv 
trainmg m 

•Suigetted cour>es irKiude college vurvi^t tcn^^iqueN math 
fu^dacnefHalt, oral cocnmuptcations and se)f aiseMiment goal plan 
ning (f«st quarter)j« tludv UiilK. improvement of writing, an<i )ob 
auccai^^ecoflKi Quactsc^ 

The colltgi'l eommuRitv Olif reach program fftc our ages high 
tchool stuAnts to tout the campus and to make appointments with 
counselors for testing or ID obUm mf^rrmation that may be of value m 
the de^tsMxvmakmg process CountekMV alio vtsit fiigH Khorjis and 
Ma»n a close working relatiomhif^ wHb /acuity members in t^ 
oh The guidance department also o/fm onrday mMkpQ^ for 



Counselors from ard|Khools to^miliarue them with licM programs, 

pn|oys 

b0rs of the business communi^, i 



curriculum changrs| 



The college enfoys an excelicm worUfcig^jMionship %inth mom- 
11^, many of who/Werve or> the advisory 
committees of vocational prografUs Because of the strong support 
arsd collaboration of community nr>ember9, |kr college has had much 
success in training ar>d pYacing its ykiderA VP 

Service fpr AduHs m Career EducBkon is another program dP 
Spokane designed to help g^ults make r^lp6nsible career choices It is 
open to all adult women and rT>en in the CQllega (ttstrict mho dre seek- 
ing vocational aiM educational opportunities. 

Dial Women, a program |u5t begifvriiy operatKXi. will serve as 
a counseling and referral*servK# to hom^MMd women exclusively 
thr<xjgh telephone commurflcation Ur>deV or non-employed ^{pmen 
will be able to calf peer parapro^essio^^akj^ourwelors trained m courv 
seling andf advising target ciientfle ' * 



0 0 




' JSi IfiiofMJtiOii 



Hmak 



I): 



Not 4vatUbi** 




B«b<iO||f4p^M^ ot library riiiitt*fiais and tilmv. icvt* o# wbfect) on which sp^akcn «v available 



^f The CdHief Education Department of the Milwaukee Area Tech- 
nKaJ CotleKe supplies dismctyiij^h school<*With career information 
alld library materially as Jiell m nlms for u>«f in the vchooK on a^ree 
loan bairfs Thu dcpartiNiiit ^n^coordmalrs career day sf)eakprs fo# 
the K^tooh ar>d arranfln tor tiKirs otjbe oqII^x^ tac (trtie^ 

E%ch Kimrrm U)r coltf^e coBycts a (x>e-weH program for 
, ^le*cheri, couniHors, and administrator^ of the local school districts 
The purpose ol thMworf^>op is to help ve4bndary educators mfuve 
-cafcef education irm> th^rtirriculums 

The ^lege also iPbhs^s a five-vilMi summer prr>gram roc 
jludents whK ft is ^kexploratoty ei^)er>en< y The obfective 
im IS to expose stuoenfs to the manv different < areets that 
Mo them ' ^, . • 




Career Asftisunce Onter (^MT) 





• ♦ 




Surus. 



income 



2J% p*n-time 

YmieMthanSS^OOO 
20%)S.0Q»tol9999 

S% 120 000 and ovrf 



group^ 



M>% 16^25 yean 
40% over 25 ye jn . 

3% Amertcan tndan 4^ 
0% BUci 

0%OnemAl « 
oH Sp<n»h ^mjrrnr 



^0% Ubi?»4l ir% vjjjdmis flO% \/o<:*tion4i/t<?rhn»cai students ^ ^ 
< 4} taf uttv. ( 1 ) tsUiUjr 

* ■ ■ • * '■ ' ■ 

1 A f^jncrptvjil m<jdH ^/t carw dr<.ition making dtvf:iopod*Thrt u^onomy^ffccafeef dec»«oo teu pKiloiQphkaJ 

2 Instf <*d ot Hjrndirtg lirm* and m'j*H«v drveioping mdtrruK w«» purchaMfd commefc lal materials 
Deii^ipriv^tormatiofi and in struct tuir^af matefials av amiable at co^t. as^tance available 

Cfiilege Dftve ^ 



the guMiAfue tfid |punse<rng functions ot vtaft at the p^M- 
tccofldftry lev«H become more va/»ed. the need for a comprehens^^ 
cCMnSinf cente* becomes more obvious The Career Assistance 
Center at the Rice lakf Campus at|^isconsir> Indianhead TechnKal 
Imtitute IS an example <^ ^Mm < (xnprehenstve a crxinsehng f enter^an 
be 

1^ The components ot WIT! s Career Assistance Center in<)u<ie 
vocatiooal coun5Hing. MlKest and aptitude assessment, work sarr^pt- 
*ing. caiw awareness lab, |Ob survival skills, cpmrnunitv Ufg skills 
audiovUMai Colter mtormation Ub, learning resource center nf^ k O 
pceparatton and testtfig. oHtce sktti laboratory ind educational sele< 
|ion and Icxation ^ ^ 

n^^cartar ilMaftne^s lab »rwolves a K>hour iearnmg en^ierien^p 
4lMrt includes dcwrifp^ng multiple bases iot culver decision ^akmf, 
broadening d pmonal self-concepf , and stilfkitatrng a s#lf inhibit«*d 
approach to occj^lpational chcHce 

4ll^ fob sample lab. 11 o^ rhe IS occdpational < lusters identi* « 
fwd by the U S Depanment ol tabor are sampled Durmg the ^ to 
T< hiiiji Hm II students asms their abiMy to work identiiy their 
vocational interests and aptttixles sample wr>rk m or(up^i#nal 
.jfftMi. and Jocatc added eduutKOHLncedl 

The learning resougce center provwles ina^tdualif^ mstnxtion- 
al materiaK to aid tn gaming or (jp«rading vkillv. Opportunities exist 
for hi|() uhod eqmvalcrKV diploma stud>eir (71 D festi*ig. inst«1|r 
tionalTielp in v^ationaMechnical currKulums. mveMigatir>n or ((^th 
nl*«ton of ipecirSc coMrm of study, and completion of studies m ba^U 
V.^~ ^^1^^ vocabulary math and language artM 



The communttv life ikilh segment encouragai responsible 
'Hecrsioo-making and indtpende^k living Tl>e occupatipnal informa- 
tion cerxer provides resources for Qh-depth investigation of an occupa- 
t^rt before entry into a number of llli;^ina«s careers 

■ ■ I > 
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Ut I'U at iIm JilW otft r«H«» PwCffWI DESCRIPTION. |Ju ii 01 « wrfil to oMwtf 
(III fitititiri bf low* .\ 



2. . Pr«froi Titlt; 



/(Tltl#). 




3, C»IIii|t:,^^ L 



& CMtoct P«rMfl(l) 
> r 



(TfiiptiDMNvibir)^. 



L If y#vt prifroi ii liitpd in 0 notiond publieQfion, will you 

7. If f^r pro^ ii liittd i«i 0 M\\m\ pvblktftion, illl yttv 
eitltfii If) rt^tit? 
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"lib<rolWiiyi«4t«dtii|ii«tf W«» •l«<«l» J« wt'y-l^wi {tb ibilli. 
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Witkli Mck cit»|ify b«l#«f wWl ii llii%flMlei(i 
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In wktt yw Ml Idii pfn«« •itikliiW? (!!£!•: H rbi Mf pfffni 9m fr«« • iMck il^r 
Tir^: 
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